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HERE was another futile debate on China 
in the House of Commons last Wednesday. 
Initiated by back-bench Conservatives for 

the purpose of throwing bouquets at the Government, 
it was an excellent example of the mania that we alluded 
to last week for making party capital out of a dangerous 
international crisis. The Labour Party, whilst opposing 
the motion and deploring the ostentation with which 
the Defence Force had been despatched, wisely dropped 
the demand for its immediate withdrawal. So far 
fortune has been with us at Shanghai, and our troops 
have had nothing more serious to do than to prevent 
the irruption into the International Settlement of an 
armed band of Chang Tsung-chang’s men. Chang’s 
own position seems to be decidedly shaky, and there 
have been rumours that he would abandon the defence 
of Shanghai after collecting all the swag he could 
conveniently lay hands on. The military situation is 
confused. The Manchurians are said to have taken 
Chengchow i in the Honan province, and to be threaten- 
ing an advance on Hankow. There is fighting between 
the Southerners and the Shantung forces round Lake 
Tai-hu, and the Southern armies are heavily engaged 
near Nanking, which may very likely fall to them within 
the next few days. They should get Shanghai without 
very much trouble, unless Chang Tso-lin succeeds in 
upsetting their apple cart at Hankow. 
* * 7 

Herr Stresemann put up a strong argument last week 
at Geneva against the proposed “ Railway Defence 
Force” in the Saar; but he was forced to accept a 
compromise. There is, as he showed, no good legal case 
for the proposal of the Saar Governing Commission. 





For the sake of peace, however, he agreed to it with 
certain modifications and conditions. There will 
accordingly be set up within three months a Railway 
Defence Force of not more than 800 men, for the sole 
purpose of safeguarding the freedom of transport and 
transit, and under the sole authority of the Governing 
Commission; and as soon as this is established, the 
French troops of occupation will be withdrawn. But it 
is urged that France will, in fact, remain mistress of the 
territory; for the troops in this Railway Defence Force 
will not be, as Herr Stresemann desired, “‘ international,” 
but French, or at least “ inter-Allied.” That, however, 
does not appear to be so certain, and, in any case, the 
general disposition is to regard the compromise as a 
step in the right direction. Herr Stresemann has had a 
bad Press in Germany ; but his critics are not prepared 
to go to extremes, since they recognise that he could 
have gained no more by standing firm on his principle, 
and that this concession in the Saar will put Germany in 
a stronger position as regards the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. It is for that larger bone of contention that 
Berlin and Paris are now sharpening their teeth. 
o * * 


Certainly no one need envy the President of the 
Board of Trade his task of piloting the Cinematograph 
Films Bill through the House of Commons. It is a 
measure which nobody likes and which is open to 
unlimited criticism. Yet the problem, with which it is 
an honest enough attempt to deal, is admitted by almost 
everyone to be serious and urgent. Wednesday’s 
debate on the Second Reading ended inconclusively 
without a division. Mr. MacDonald made the broadest 
and most sensible contribution to the debate, but his 
attitude seemed hardly in keeping with his motion for 
the total rejection of the Bill. It would surely be 
better, since the problem exists, for the whole subjeet 
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to be more thoroughly threshed out in Committee, even 
if in the end the Bill must be dropped. Mr. Runciman 
seemed to be the only man in the House whose opinions 
on the subject were perfectly cut-and-dried. He pro- 
duced, of course, all the usual Free Trade platitudes, 
which in this particular connection have no relevance 
whatever. For the problem is not primarily commercial 
or economic at all, We most of us wish to do whatever 
may be necessary and wise to establish a healthy 
British film industry if that is possible, but our main 
object is not to divert film rents from American to 
British pockets ; it is to prevent the picture palaces of 
Great Britain and of the world being monopolised by 
American ideas, American manners, American hats and 
American morals—in short by American “ culture.” 
The sacred principles of Free Trade have nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. 
* * * 

Whether the Bill is likely to achieve its object is 
another question, and one which it is very difficult 
to answer with any degree of confidence. The quota 
system in the crude form proposed in the Bill certainly 
seems to be indefensible, but the Government appears 
to be ready to accept any amount of amendment, and 
it is not quite clear that the principle of the quota might 
not be given a more acceptable form by connecting it 
with the actual output of such British films as are 
adjudged to be good value by a representative com- 
mittee of exhibitors. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the practical difficulties of any such arrangement 
would be great, and that probably Mr. MacDonald is 
right in preferring some sort of bounty system by which 
British producers might be encouraged for the next few 
years to take the large risks that are inevitable in this 
industry. “If,” said Mr. MacDonald, 

the industry got this bounty for four or five years, and then 

could not go on without it, other means must be found by 

which British films can be put upon the market. 
This view was echoed by Sir Alfred Butt, who desired 
some form of protection for an industry struggling 
against great artificial handicaps, but insisted strongly 
that such protection ought not to be offered for more 
than a very few years. The important point to be 
remembered in all this discussion is that no question of 
principle is involved. The problem is the strictly 
practical one of setting the British film industry on its 
feet and giving it an opportunity of discovering whether 
it is capable of standing on its own feet. Some people 
believe it never can do so. For our part we believe it 
can, but that without assistance, by way of quota or 
bounty, it has little hope at present of getting into a 
standing position. We are accordingly inclined to 
sympathise with even the crudest attempt to help it 
to do so. 
* * + 

The House of Lords has been whiling away an hour 
or two this week with a discussion of “ national 
economy.” Earl Beauchamp led an attack on the 
Government for its failure to carry out its promises of 
retrenchment and for its growing extravagance. The 
Government spokesmen repudiated the charge of 
extravagance, and explained at great length what a 
lot of money everything costs. That is obvious; 


but the question is how much of our expenditure is on 
necessities and how much on luxuries. 
fastened 
the “‘ swollen Civil Service.” 


The critics 
> 


articularly on “‘ swollen armaments” and 
It is clear that so far as 





—— 


the Navy is concerned, at any rate, we are squanderj 
millions on gew-gaws, as we point out on another 

of this issue. The Civil Service Estimates are a more 
difficult problem. The expenditure on the “ 
services "’ is high as compared with that of thirteen years 
ago; but it ought, in the interest of national efficiency 
to be higher, and we find nothing to cheer us in Lord 
Plymouth’s statement that the Government is 
fully watching education, housing and health “ with a 
view to ensuring that no unjustifiable extension of 
grant should take place in the future.’ As for the 
expansion of the Departments, over which Lords 
Midleton and Lord Banbury waxed wroth, there is, 
no doubt, room for some reduction. But in the main 
the increase of staffs results automatically from the 
extra work that is required to be done. If the work is 
useful, it is false economy to skimp the administration, 
We do not believe there is any substantial saving to be 
made in the social services; the Conservatives have 
gone as far as they dare in that direction. For a saving 
on the fighting services we shall have to wait for a 
Government of another colour. 


*x * * 


The Indian Legislative Assembly’s rejection of the 
Army Vote may be regarded by some critics as a rash, 
petulant proceeding, giving further evidence of the 
general irresponsibility of Indian politicians. It should 
rather, however, we think, be looked upon as a practical 
demonstration of dissatisfaction with the Government 
of India’s military policy by all shades of Indian 
opinion. The unofficial members of the Assembly 
know that the Viceroy will use his powers to restore 
the Vote, and although the total rejection of the Vote 
is certainly open to criticism as an unwise method of 
expressing dissatisfaction, it must be admitted that 
the Assembly has a case. The principal cause of 
its dissatisfaction is the failure of the Government 
to publish either the report of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee, or its decisions regarding the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces Committee. The Government 
says that the Secretary of State is to blame, and it 
can do nothing until it receives his orders. Indians 
are naturally irritated by the thought of a Secretary 
of State, enthroned in remote Whitehall, autocratically 
maintaining silence regarding State documents of the 
greatest importance. The two Committees were 
appointed as the result of the increased interest shown 
of late years by the legislature in problems of defence. 
King’s commissions, as distinct from Viceroy’s com- 
missions, can only be held by Indians who have 
qualified at Sandhurst, and there is a demand that 
there should be in India an institution corresponding 
as nearly as possible to Sandhurst. The report of 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee is, therefore, awaited 
with keen interest. The Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee published its report on February 
23rd, 1925, and one of the principal recommendations 
was that the Territorial Force should be reconstituted 
to afford educated Indians opportunities of military 
training. The delay in announcing the Governments 
decisions on the Report is extraordinary. 


* * * 


A private member’s Bill, designed to secure the sup- 
pression of blasphemous and seditious teaching, 
received its second reading in the House of Commons. 
Terrible extracts from ‘‘ Red Catechisms ” and “ Red 
Song Books ” are quoted, and the hair of the ag oe 
is invited to stand on end. But, in fact, the difficulty 
is to discover where these alleged blasphemies a0 
seditions are actually being practised. The blame 
used commonly to be laid at the doors of the Socialist 
Sunday Schools ; but these turned out, on investigation, 
to be teaching severely ethical doctrines which woul 
pass unchallenged in a Boys’ Club or a Mothers 
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The blame was then transferred to the 
unists, who are doubtless ready to be as 
hemous and seditious as anyone can wish them 
tobe. But the trouble is that they are so few, and so 

occupied elsewhere as to have little energy 
left for teaching the young idea how to blaspheme. 
That there are a few places where exceedingly silly and 
unpleasant songs are sung and doctrines taught need 
not be denied. But are these cases numerous enough 
to warrant the raising of the exceptionally dangerous 
and ill-omened question of legislative suppression ? 
Is the whole case for freedom of speech to be argued 
out again because a few hole-and-corner propagandists 
are talking unpleasant nonsense to which hardly any- 
body listens? Doubtless, this Bill has its uses as 
Conservative propaganda, but has it any other con- 
ceivable use ? 

* * * 

The opponents of Poor Law Reform have been set 
acackling again by the Chester-le-Street Report. 
Curiously enough, they draw from it the paradoxical 
moral that the Guardians ought not to be abolished. 
Instead, they are demanding from Mr. Chamberlain 
a drastic use of his powers to supersede other Boards 
which are alleged to be exceeding their powers.’ Among 
the Boards proclaimed for destruction, it is amusing 
to notice Birmingham which, we believe, has a strong 
Conservative majority, as well as several other Boards 
in the great northern industrial cities. Such talk 
of wholesale supersessions is, of course, the merest 
nonsense. Mr. Chamberlain must know very well 
that he cannot, even temporarily, administer by com- 
mission a large part of the country’s system of poor relief. 
Moreover, whither does such a method lead? In 
due course, elections will have to be held in the areas 
affected ; and it is morally certain that in most cases 
the old Boards which have been displaced will be 
returned to office. Is the Ministry of Health to 
disfranchise permanently the electors in these areas ? 
Clearly, what has happened is that, under the strain 
of post-war unemployment, the old Poor Law machinery 
has broken down. The moral is two-fold. The Poor 
Law needs reforming; but even more than that the 
burden of maintaining the unemployed needs to be 
transferred from local bodies which are quite unequal 
to it and made a national charge. 


a * * 


Mr. Churchill’s invitation to the Co-operative Move- 
ment to become a voluntary contributor to the Ex- 
chequer has naturally not met with a favourable 
response; for it is based on the assumption that 
Co-operative surpluses are profits in a sense which 
morally makes them liable to taxation. But clearly 
they are not. A Co-operative Society which earns a 
surplus by trading with its own members (trade with 
non-members is already taxable) is not making a profit, 
but only charging the member an excess price in the 
first place. It would be quite possible for the Society, 
by charging a lower price in the first instance, to avoid 
showing a surplus ; but it is more convenient for both 
members and Society to let dividend accumulate and 
return it at regular intervals in proportion to purchases 
made. The real price charged is sale price minus 
dividend ; there is no profit. If this applies to sums 
distributed as dividend, it clearly applies also to sums 
placed to reserve, since their source is the same. As 
for Co-operative share interest, Mr. Churchill agreed 
that to tax this at source would involve so many re- 
claims from persons below the exemption limit as to 
make the proposal fantastically uneconomic. Private 
traders, we presume, will continue to raise agitations 
from time to time about the unfair tax exemptions of 
0-operators ; but we fancy Mr. Churchill will be wise 
enough to let the question alone, and not, for an infini- 
tesimal gain to the revenue, create a deep and just 





‘schemes, and at whose expense. 


resentment among a vast body of electors by no means 
all of whom at present support the Labour Party. 
* ok % 


Mr. Chamberlain, in answer to a question, gave this 
week the figures of local expenditure on housing from 
1918 to 1925. Over the whole period, capital expendi- 
ture, met almost wholly out of loans, amounted to 
£206,000,000, and expenditure out of revenue to 
£64,000,000. Of this latter sum, £50,000,000 was 
accounted for by loan charges, including sinking funds. 
Loan expenditure was far heaviest in 1921-2, when it 
amounted to nearly £82,000,000. In the previous year 
it was £52,000,000; but in 1922-8 it fell to under 
£30,000,000, and in the following year to under 
£12,000,000. In 1924-5, the latest year for which 
particulars are given, it was £25,000,000. The high 
figures for 1920-2 are, of course, accounted for by the 
Addison scheme, while the rise in 1924—5 reflects the 
renewed housing development under the Chamberlain 
and Wheatley Acts. If the Addison years are left out 
of account, the expenditure is certainly not large in 
relation to the magnitude of the problem. These sums, 
of course, exclude the money spent by the State directly 
and also presumably exclude the revenue received from 
the occupants of the new houses. Could not Mr. 
Chamberlain supplement this return by giving us a 
really clear and inclusive statement of housing develop- 
ments in recent years? We want to know exactly 
what houses have been built, at what cost, under what 
We want information 
about the rents charged, and the net financial burden 
on the public, locally or nationally. Various groups of 
figures have been published ; but it is nearly impossible 
for the layman to bring these together into any intelli- 
gible whole. 

a * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: There is certain 
to be a stiff Parliamentary battle over the Electricity 
Supply Bill now before the Dail. It is the biggest 
thing the Free State has tackled, and if Ministers 
are destined to go down in the coming election it 
cannot be said they fell because they possessed the 
huckster’s mind. Some months ago it was strongly 
rumoured that the Government were undecided as 
to whether they would operate the Shannon scheme 
themselves or lease it to interests, some of which 
would have willingly paid a big price for the concession. 
If there was a division of opinion, the decision has 
been in favour of State control. The new Bill provides 
for the setting-up of a Board of Management, roughly 
on the same principle as the Railway Tribunal, which 
in addition to working the Shannon scheme is to be 
given control of the whole power supply of the Free 
State, with the right to fix charges, manufacture 
electrical apparatus, and, if necessary, buy out all 
existing producers of electricity, for which purpose 
a sum of two and a half millions is to be advanced 
as working capital under the Bill. So far construction 
work on the Shannon, which is being carried out by 
Messrs. Siemens, Schuckert, has proceeded more quickly 
and with greater smoothness than even optimists 
dared to hope. Much will depend upon the personnel 
of the new Board, and the Cabinet, with whom the 
appointments rest, has not in Ireland itself a wide 
range of choice. Nor will the men who are chosen 
find it an easy job to popularise the use of electricity 
in a country which is sceptical about innovations in 
everything except politics, and does not take kindly 
to changes that disturb the traditional routine of 
everyday life. No doubt the obstacles can be over- 
come, but the process of demolishing them must be 
slow and will almost certainly be painful. The prin- 
ciple of State control is not likely to meet with much 
opposition ; but on the details of the Bill vested interests 
and the type of mind, all too common amongst us, 


which foresees disaster if big things are not done in a 
) 
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small way, can be relied upon to make plenty of trouble 
for Ministers before the measure is steered safely 


through the Oireachtas. 
* ok * 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes : Two articles, one by 
Lord Beaverbrook, have recently appeared analysing 
the causes of what is called the “ downfall” of 
Mr. Lloyd George, and attributing the change in his fortunes 
to his missing an opportunity in 1920 of fusing the Liberals 
and Conservatives then supporting the Coalition into one 
party. A Liberal ex-Minister, who was in 1920 a member 
of the Coalition Government and who attended in that year 
the private meeting between Mr. Lloyd George and the other 
Liberal Ministers which led to the dropping of the fusion 
scheme, has given me these comments on the subject. At 
the meeting between Mr. Lloyd George and his Liberal colleagues 
in the Coalition Ministry, the only spokesman who supported 
the tentative suggestion of fusion thrown out by Mr. Lloyd 
George was Mr. Churchill. The other Ministers, with scarcely 
another exception, expressed their conviction that no such 
fusion plan was practicable, as the local Associations of the 
rival parties in the constituencies would never blend into one. 
In this contention they represented also the opinion of the 
unofficial Liberal Members then supporting the Coalition. 
In face of this powerful Liberal opposition Mr. Lloyd George 
—if, indeed, he ever took it quite seriously—had no choice 
but to condemn the scheme. 
* * *~ 

Mr. Bridgeman, if lobby talk is to be credited, is the most 
stubborn member of the Cabinet whenever the discussion of 
economy touches naval matters. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, he defeated Mr. Churchill in a set tussle. This year 
he got his way more easily, and felt strong enough to indujge 
in a sly joke about the lowness of his Estimates, although 
they were practically the same—a gigantic total of £58,000,000. 
It was a subject of considerable comment among Service 
Members that the attendance in the Commons was so small 
for the debate on the First Lord’s statement. The Strangers’ 
Gallery, on the other hand, was well attended, and many visitors 
had an opportunity of witnessing the apathy with which 
nowadays the Commons regard the question of economy. 
Commander Hilton Young, who, some thought, made the 
most useful contribution to the debate, will be a thorn in the 
flesh to his new party if he tells them many more home truths. 
With the double advantage of a Treasury and a naval experience, 
he gave half a dozen good reasons for smaller Estimates, all of 
which Mr. Bridgeman had ignored. 

* * * 

The Merchandise Marks Act passed last year, it will be 
recalled, left the application of the marking of imported goods 
to two outside Committees of a more or less judicial character, 
which were to advise the Ministry of Agriculture and the Board 
of Trade. The sequel seems to have escaped general notice, 
and only partial information has been given to the House of 
Commons. I am informed that the Committee advising the 
Ministry of Agriculture is now considering requests that 
imported eggs and oatmeal should be marked with the country 
of origin. The other Committee is considering the marking 
of imported briar pipes, shaving brushes, sets and mirrors, 
woven labels, crepe paper, gold and silver leaf, and cab tyre 
sheathed cable. This, I am told, is only the beginning of 


these operations. 
* ok * 


The Liberal Party have been in better fettle smce their new 
organisation has been accepted. But it would be going too 
far to say that they are in good heart. A great deal depends 
for them on the two pending by-elctions, in North Southwark 
and at Leith. To the results in these contests Liberals are 
looking with a keen and wistful anxiety. If they can score a 
win, in only one of them, it is plain from what Members tell 
me at Westminster that they will go forward to the General 
Election with a clearer mind, and a happier feeling about the 
much-advertised five hundred candidates. They feel fairly 
hopeful at Southwark as to the chances of Mr. Strauss, a former 
Member and a local employer, though Labour believes it can 
hold the seat. But to get a good fighting candidate at Leith, 
who could hold his own at street-corner meetings and among 
Labour audiences, the Liberal organisation, I hear, raked all 
through their list of men, and only by a process of exhaustion 
arrived at Mr. Ernest Brown. He is not a Scot, as were some 
of the candidates who, for one reason or another, had to be 
abandoned, but he is considered, with some reason, to be a 
good rough and ready fighter on the platform. 






ee, 


BRIDGEMAN’S LUCK 


R. W. C. BRIDGEMAN is certainly a very 
fortunate man. No one would 
him of eloquence, and still less of be; 

very clever, yet he gets his inflated Naval Estimate 
through the House of Commons with almost magical 
ease. His is the one great spending Department jig 
which large sums of public money are obviously 
being wasted, yet the criticism which he has to face 
is so slight and ineffective that it troubles him no 
more than a fly on his nose. None of the major guns 
of the Opposition took any part in Monday’s debate, 
and the speeches of Mr. Ammon for the Labour P. 
and Mr. Runciman from the Liberal benches hardly 
called for any answer. The most effective criticism 
came from ex-naval officers, all but one of whom 
spoke from the Government side of the House. 
Mr. Bridgeman mocked the House with a tale of four 
motor-launches which the economical Admiralty had 
decided not to build, claimed credit for a saving of 
£100,000 (on Estimates exceeding fifty-eight millions), 
and recited his customary threat to resign if he was 
refused what he asked for; but it was manifestly a 
superfluous threat, partly because no one seemed to 
want to refuse him anything, and partly because no 
one cares in the least whether he resigns or not. 

As long as debates on the Naval Estimates take 
place in this atmosphere of acquiescent apathy, the 
general taxpayer cannot, of course, hope for any 
appreciable reduction of his burden in this respect. 
But it certainly seems to us remarkable that there 
should be no one on the Opposition side ready to 
take up the case against excessive naval expenditure 
more vigorously. For it is an overwhelming case. 
We are spending enormously more than we have any 
reasonable cause to spend, both upon new construction 
and upon the upkeep of the central office in Whitehall. 
We can only suppose that Members dislike the idea 
of being pilloried as “ little-Navyites ” or some other 
such opprobrious term. It is easy to understand 
that dislike, but it is not easy to understand why in 
these days any Member should be fearful of the actual 
consequences of being so labelled. For the Navy is 
no longer the electoral fetich it was before the War. 
The man in the street knows perfectly well that since 
the German Fleet was sunk the British Navy has 
become rather a luxury than a necessity, and he 
knows also from the newspapers that no naval apologist 
has been able to give a convincing answer to the 
searching question: ‘ What is the use of a battle- 
ship?” The popular taboo which forbade any tam- 
pering with the Naval Estimates is a thing of the 
past; its magic power survives apparently only m 
the House of Commons. 

The most effective critic of Mr. Bridgeman’s spend- 
thrift budget was Lieutenant-Commander Hilton Young, 
a Conservative Member. He pointed out what has s0 
often been pointed out in these columns, that a period 
of profound and secure naval peace like the present 
is a time, not for rapid routine construction, but for 
experimental work. The fifteen millions that we have 
spent or are spending on the construction of the super 
super-Dreadnoughts Rodney and Nelson might, for all 
the use we are ever likely to get out of those vessels, 
just as well have been dropped, sovereign by sovereign, 
into the North Sea; indeed better, for then we sh 
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not have had to pay for their upkeep. What 
Lieutenant-Commander Young suggested was that the 
ratio of battleship strength, as between Great Britain, 
America and Japan, so solemnly agreed upon in 
Washington in 1921 at the figure of 5—5—8, might 
conveniently be changed into a ratio of 0O—0—0, and 
«battleships be allowed gradually to pass into history.” 
That suggestion was one of the few gleams of reason 
that lightened the debate. 

More important, however—since even Mr. Bridgeman 
does not propose to build any more battleships at 

nt—was Lieutenant-Commander Young’s criticism 

of the Government’s cruiser programme. We are 
building these big cruisers very rapidly. At the end 
of 1980 we shall possess seventy-one against America’s 
twenty-five and Japan’s thirty-two. In short, we are 
making the pace with a vengeance—and with no 
dear object in view. For these heavy “ light cruisers,” 
carrying 8-inch guns, are “ far bigger and more expensive 
than is necessary for the purpose of defending trade 
routes °—which is the nominal purpose for which they 
are being built. We can police our trade routes 
eficiently with a vastly lighter and cheaper type of 
yessel. The only reason they are being built is that 
the sailors at the Admiralty naturally like big and 
expensive toys to play with, and since they find the 
First Lord amenable in all respects to their will, and 
able, apparently, to push almost anything through 
the Cabinet and the Commons, they ask for things 
which they would never have dared to ask from a 
McKenna or even perhaps from a Churchill. For 
Churchill or McKenna would have wanted at least to 
be able to defend their demands by reason in the 
House of Commons—which Mr. Bridgeman, apparently, 
neither wishes nor attempts to do. Next year, no 
doubt, as the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty 
hinted, the professionals, with their tongues in their 
cheeks, will ask for much more. And who can blame 
them? Mr. Bridgeman has taught them that there 
are no evident limits to the generous complacency 
with which their “‘ expert ’» demands are likely to be 
met by the “ civilians ”’ of Parliament. 
Lieutenant-Commander Hilton Young set forth the 
truth about the present naval situation in words 
which deserve full quotation. “‘Since the War,” 
he said, 





the whole theory of naval defence has been in the melting 
pot. Does anyone think convincedly that he knows exactly 
in what direction naval theory and practice are moving ? 
I venture to say they do not. Naval theories are in the 
melting pot. Naval designs are in the melting pot. Naval 
weapons are in the melting pot. . . . At such a time what 
is wisdom? Is it to turn out big armaments? Of course 
not. Before they are finished they are out of date. .. . 
Think of these two great battleships which are just being 
turned out. They have been five years in construction. 
Will they have much in their design which will not be out 
of date by the time they come into full commission? . . . 
It is improvident to build in bulk during an experimental 
period. What is wanted is the rapid production of single 
experimental types. Think again of the relations between 
ships and the air. . . . 


The next speaker in the debate, Lieutenant-Commander 
Kenworthy, said much the same thing from the other 
side of the House. It is not, indeed, a subject upon 


which two reasonable opinions are possible. Mr. 
Bridgeman is squandering millions to no purpose. 
His policy is neither technically nor politically defensible. 
€ are poor and we have no naval enemies, yet we 





are building almost as feverishly as if the existence 
of the Empire was at stake—are doing, in fact, all we 
can to provoke a new and quite meaningless com- 
petition in naval armaments. If three-fourths of the 
tonnage of our present Navy went to the bottom of 
the sea to-morrow—leaving us with some good cruisers 
and the whole of our anti-submarine equipment— 
it would matter scarcely at all. We should be no 
more and no less secure against any imaginable enemy 
than we are to-day. Yet Mr. Bridgeman gets his 
fifty-eight millions with hardly a protest from the 
elected guardians of the public purse. It is surely 
time the Opposition parties took this question seriously 
and made of it, if necessary, a major issue with the 
present Government. That the most effective of 
Mr. Bridgeman’s critics sat on the benches behind 
him is a fact which most obviously calls for explanation 
and amendment. 


THE NATION’S INCOME 
C)nite’s Repo on the heels of the Colwyn Com- 


mittee’s Report, comes an analysis and estimate 

of the national income by Professor Bowley and 
Sir Josiah Stamp. The Colwyn Committee discussed the 
means to be employed in paying off our debts, and the effects 
of high taxation on the level of production. The Bowley- 
Stamp estimate at least gives us some help in measuring up 
the resources upon which we can draw, and their distribution 
among the various classes of the community. 

The result of this analysis is neither startling nor par- 
ticularly reassuring. Within the fairly wide margins of 
error that are unavoidable in such a study, certain broad 
facts emerge clearly. The fall in real national savings, to 
which the Colwyn Committee alluded, is again brought 
out here. The richest classes of taxpayers obtain a smaller 
share than before the war in the total national] dividend, 
and the relative decline in their incomes is largely respon- 
sible for the fall in savings. Real wages have moved very 
little, if at all, in the aggregate ; but there has been a re- 
distribution to the advantage of less skilled against skilled 
workers and of sheltered as against unsheltered trades. 
Rates of wages, in comparison with prices, have risen a 
little ; but the rise is largely offset by increased unemploy- 
ment. If the standard of living among the workers has 
risen a little, the slight decrease in the average size of the 
family is, more than any other factor, responsible for the 
change. Moreover, there is a positive advantage to the 
workers both in the development of education and social 
insurance, and in the almost general fall in working hours. 

These changes are fairly obvious. It is far more difficult 
to measure the movement of the aggregate national income. 
Our authors estimate that the total social income in 1924 
was much the same as in 1911—the years chosen for com- 
parison. In view of the increase in population, the social 
income per head had declined by something between 5 and 
10 per cent.; but this decline was due to the fall in our 
income from overseas investments. Home-produced social 
income was about the same per head in 1911 and in 1924. 

The phrase “ social income” has a special sense. By 
it is meant the real income available for spending or invest- 
ment after duplicating items (such as the War Debt interest), 
which are really transfers of income and not additions to 
income, have been eliminated. The aggregate income has 
increased a good deal more than the social income, precisely 
because these transfers by taxation have become more 
numerous and considerable. 

If the conclusions reached in this pamphlet are to be 


accepted, we can well be glad that the position is no worse. 
B2 
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In a period of devastating depression, we have maintained 
our home production unimpaired, and have even increased 
it in correspondence with the growth of population. This 
despite obvious under-employment, not only of our man- 
power, but also of our capital resources; for everyone 
knows that nearly all our industries are capable of a far 
larger output than they are actually placing on the market. 
The reason of course is to be found in technical and 
mechanical progress. We hear a great deal of the falling 
output of the coal miner and the disastrous effect of shorter 
hours on productivity in other industries as well. But the 
fact remains that, with these shorter hours and with a vast 
mass of unemployed, we are producing as much per head 
of population as we were producing under pre-war conditions. 
Obviously, we could produce a great deal more but for the 
dislocation of our export trade. There is no reason at all 
for holding that we have reached a point at which it is 
impossible to increase further the working-class standard 
of life, because our productive resources are unequal to the 
strain. The difficulty is not that of producing enough, 
but of marketing our additional products at a profit and 
so exchanging them for an increased supply of imported 
foodstuffs and materials. Our productive power is im- 
mobilised by our failure to do this; and it is the hitch in 
the system of distribution that is the cause of the present 
shortage in our national income. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson has again and again urged that this 
failure in the sphere of distribution is due to the bad 
division of the national income. Too much relatively, he 
has told us, is saved, and too little spent. Opponents of his 
view will doubtless point to these facts as exploding his 
argument. National saving has fallen, and, by a very little, 
the spending power of the workers has been increased, 
they will say. Yet unemployment is far worse than before. 
It has, of course, to be pointed out that the worker, both 
voluntarily and compulsorily, now saves more than he 
did. Co-operative capital, savings bank deposits, national 
savings certificates and other accumulations of small men’s 
investments have increased, and contributory insurances 
now take for compulsory saving a substantial slice out of 
the workman’s income, only some of which is at once trans- 
ferred as spending power to others. These factors affect 
the balance; but it remains true that there has certainly 
been a fall in the volume of savings in relation to spendings, 
and that this has not cured unemployment. Of course, what 
we really want to do is to spend more without saving less— 
in other words, by fully using our resources to increase the 
aggregate from which savings and spendings alike are 
drawn. Mr. Hobson is probably quite right in suggesting 
that, in so far as we can do this, we should spend rather than 
save the additional income. He is right in desiring a relative 
fall in savings; but through an increase in spendings, and 
not as the result of an absolute fall. 

The problem very clearly presented to us both by Mr. 
Hobson and by the Bowley-Stamp analysis is that of 
bringing our unused resources into effective play. The only 
reference to this point in the work before us is a hope that a 
return of good trade may place us in a position to achieve 
this highly desirable result. It is, of course, no reflection 
on the authors that they have not proceeded from their 
analysis of the facts to a prescription of remedies. Their 
task was merely to state the facts. But, as a result of their 
study, the problem stands out plainly, and the question is 
whether we can afford to adopt in relation to it a merely 
fatalistic attitude. Can we merely await a return of trade 


prosperity, or is it our business to set about by positive 
means the promotion of a production more in accordance 
with our national productive capacity ? No one, we take it, 
will be satisfied with the position as it is revealed by Pro- 
fessor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp. That the richest 
classes are somewhat poorer helps nc one, unless by the 


—————— 


same token the poorer classes are richer. The improvement 
in working-class standards of life is both very slight in j 
as well as precarious in face of unemployment and com 
titive pressure, and very ill-distributed. There are 
groups among the workers—including many of the most 
highly skilled—which are obviously worse off. And even 
the aggregate improvement follows on a period of declinj 
real wages in the first decade of the present century, and 
represents an exceedingly slow rate of advance in com. 
parison with that which prevailed in previous decades, 

Apart from any general rise in working-class standands 
we clearly have to face an early improvement in the position 
of the groups of workers in the unsheltered trades. Nor js 
it at all clear that the existing differences between skilled 
and unskilled rates are by any means enough to ensure ap 
adequate flow of workers into the occupations which require 
special training, after the existing surpluses of such workers 
have been worked off. Our national wages bill is certain 
to increase, even without any change in the general standard, 
and it is evident that this increase must be provided by 
higher production and the absorption of the unemployed, 
For to attempt to meet it out of the present incomes of the 
richer classes would in all probability cause a further 
shrinkage of savings, and thus react unfavourably on the 
growth of production and the opportunities for employment, 

The net social income of Great Britain and Northen 
Ireland amounted in 1924, according to the Bowley-Stamp 
estimate, to £3,800,000,000, as compared with just under 
£2,000,000,000 in 1911. The rise per head of population 
was from about £45 to about £84, and per family from about 
£200 to £365 per year. Wages formed very nearly the same 
proportion of home-produced income in 1924 as in 1911, 
having risen from about 43 to about 44 per cent. In other 
words, the relative positions of capital and labour had not 
changed, the change in social distribution being mainly due 
to the fall in real income from investments overseas, and to 
the growth of social services partly financed out of taxation. 
On the basis of these figures there is clearly no great reason 
for a rise in standards without increased production. A 
re-distribution of incomes will not achieve much by itself. 
Re-distribution is mainly valuable in so far as it leads to 
better organisation and greater productive efficiency. 

The “standard of life” problem and the unemployment 
problem are then, at bottom, the same thing. To be 
fatalistic about unemployment is to be fatalistic about the 
whole question of the standard of life. Accordingly, any 
Government that cares about raising the latter must 
decrease the former. That this cannot be done directly by 
any ordinary schemes for the provision of relief work is 
obvious enough. It can be done only by a deliberate over- 
hauling of the mechanism of British industry so as to increase 
efficiency and lower productive costs. The development of 
electric power, the scientific reorganisation of the coal 
industry, the re-vitalisation of agriculture are the manifest 
first steps in such a policy. Till we get a Government that 
will really take these tasks in hand it is futile to look for 8 
solution of either problem. Analysis of the national income 
does nothing to prove that the standard of life cannot be 
improved: what it does show is that its improvement 
demands definite measures and a positive policy of indus- 
trial development. 


NATIVE TRADE UNIONISM IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Durpan, February 5th. 


, | \HE present position of the South African native is 
curiously anomalous. There is in certain I» 
fluential quarters, including the present Govern 

ment, a strong current of opinion in favour of segregation, 

of setting aside reserves in which the native shall have the 
chance to develop on his own lines, while in the remaining 
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area (ten times as large for a population one-third in 
number), the Europeans of South Africa, it is assumed, will 
follow in the footsteps of Australia and New Zealand, and 
establish a “ white South Africa.””’ Everyone who honestly 
faces the situation knows that this policy is impossible, 
that (as the first report of the Wages and Economic Com- 
mission said) the native is now so interwoven into the 
economic fabric of South Africa that he cannot be with- 
drawn from it. Even those who prate most eagerly of 
segregation would feel the most acute indignation if they 
found themselves expected to carry their own tools or do 
their own house-work. Indeed, it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that the segregation policy is supported 
by many because it is really a policy for the maintenance of 
the reserves as reservoirs of cheap unskilled labour, partly 
supported by subsistence agriculture. Meanwhile the native 
is, as a matter of fact—despite the imposition in some 
trades of a Colour Bar—continually and increasingly 
passing into employment, intermittent or permanent, as a 
wage labourer. 

In all South African towns, then, there is always a large 
body of natives at work as domestic servants, unskilled 
labourers, and to a small extent in more advanced occupa- 
tions. These are in Natal and the Transvaal mostly males, 
whose families remain behind in the reserves. Their disci- 
pline and welfare is watched over by Native Affairs Depart- 
ments, national and municipal. It is only fair to state— 
indeed to emphasise—that these organisations have done 
admirable work. In Durban, for instance, the Native 
Affairs Department, supported by the sale of Kaffir beer—a 
mild intoxicant whose monopoly is in the hands of the 
municipality—regulates the admission of natives to employ- 
ment in the town, provides barracks for those whose 
masters do not house them, runs native restaurants and a 
native school and a native women’s hostel, provides for the 
forwarding of money to wives left in the reserves, and acts 
in many ways as a welfare organisation for natives at work 
in the borough. It is, of course, administered entirely by 
white officials, who have been accustomed to dealing 
mainly with docile individuals, still subject to tribal law 
and bewildered by town conditions; they tend, therefore, 
naturally to adopt a paternal and patronising attitude and 
to resent any criticism from natives as insubordination. 


But among the wage-earning natives a new organisation 
has in recent years appeared, modelled on British Trade 
Unions, which is demanding the right to be consulted on 
native conditions. This is the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union (the I.C.U.), whose secretary, Clements 
Kadalie, has already made a mark in South Africa. The 
LC.U., in its evidence before the Wages and Economic 
Commission in 1925, claimed to have a membership of 
80,000, which, if correct, would make it the largest Trade 
Union in South Africa. It is probable that if there were 
a strict count of permanent paying members alone, these 
figures would have to be reduced, but it is not doubted that 
the I.C.U. now has branches in most South African towns, 
that it maintains club-houses in Durban and J ohannesburg, 
and that it certainly represents, as no other organisation 
can claim to do, the standpoint of the native in white 
employment. 

Naturally, the various South African institutions 
concerned with native administration have thrown every 
obstacle possible in the way of this new body. The mission- 
aries are hostile, partly because their one-sided and old- 
fashioned economic prejudices lead them to regard all 
Trade Unionism as evil, partly because the I.C.U. meetings 
interfere with attendance at their religious services. Regis- 
tration as a Trade Union has been refused ; Mr. Kadalie 
recently was denied the pass necessary to allow him to 
travel from Johannesburg to Durban on the affairs of his 





Union and was arrested when he took the journey without 
the pass. When the case was brought before the courts 
he was convicted, but on appeal was acquitted. The muni- 
cipal administrators refuse to meet the I.C.U. officials for 
the discussion of grievances and private employers naturally 
follow suit. Nevertheless the Union has achieved a con- 
siderable amount of success. It is at present fighting legal 
cases on behalf of natives, wherever possible, and has 
obtained judgments showing that the Native Affairs Depart- 
ments have been acting ultra vires. It is compelling 
employers to give the legal month’s warning of dismissal 
instead of turning native workmen adrift at a moment’s 
notice. It runs a newspaper in English and Zulu, and, as 
mentioned above, is providing native club-houses in 
several towns. The Natal Secretary, Mr. Alison Champion, 
recently applied to the Durban Municipal Library for 
permission to borrow books. He was refused, and steps 
are now being taken, in co-operation with certain well- 
wishers in England, to provide libraries in the club-houses. 

When the organisation first began to make itself felt, 
the usual stories that it was incited by Bolsheviks were 
circulated, and it has been frequently denounced by news- 
paper correspondents as a seditious organisation and its 
suppression demanded. It must be admitted that occasional 
fiery articles and speeches gave some ground for these 
apprehensions. The responsible leaders, however, have 
recently made the position of the organisation perfectly 
clear. A conference held shortly before Christmas decided 
that members of Communist organisations are no longer 
to be eligible for membership in the I.C.U., and that the 
latter was determined to adhere to constitutional lines of 
agitation and protest. At the same time, the society applied 
for affiliation to the Amsterdam Trade Union Federation, 
and in this connection a decidedly amusing situation has 
arisen. The now practically defunct South African Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions was formerly affiliated to Amsterdam, 
but for some years no subscriptions had been paid. The 
International body therefore accepted the I.C.U. in its 
place, with the proviso that it must be willing to allow 
any white Trade Union which may in future desire to estab- 
lish relations with Amsterdam to be affiliated to it. Needless 
to say the mere idea of white Trade Unions being represented 
by a native organisation appears to South Africa a farcical 
outrage. The I.C.U. has also sent forward to the South 
African Government the name of Mr. Kadalie as a delegate 
to the next International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
and intends, it is understood, to press for the sending of a 
native delegate to the next Commonwealth Labour Con- 
ference. 

In short the I.C.U. is a remarkable organisation. With 
every temptation to ignorant and violent agitation and in 
the face of foolish and reactionary attempts to impede 
native workers in their right of association for self-protection, 
its leaders are taking up a most statesmanlike attitude, 
avoiding the snares of both Bolshevism and Garveyism 
(i.e., the policy of South Africa for the black races). They 
are firm and unhesitant in their demand for dignified and 
honourable co-operation with the employing class and with 
the white races. But they preach neither a class-war nor 
a race war. They are, in fact, far more statesmanlike and 
moderate than the white South Africans who have to deal 
with them. Is it too much to hope that white South Africa 
will realise in time that to continue to ignore a body whose 
leaders are capable of far-sighted and controlled efforts 
towards racial harmony and co-operation, is merely to 
throw away a great opportunity of reasonable, constitutional 
development and inevitably to drive the natives into otber 
and less desirable forms of agitation, which will imperil 
white civilisation in South Africa far more certainly than a 
native Trade Union movement ? 
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THE MODEST ENGLISHMAN 


OU will look in vain in the histories for the date 

, at which the Englishman began to boast of his 

modesty. It is, I fancy, a fairly modern 
phenomenon. Races, in the early stages of their history, 
are more inclined to boast of their strength, their genius, 
their superiority to other nations. They are not ashamed 
of this gloriose outspokenness. They regard it as a way of 
speaking the truth, and would think it shameful to be 
silent. The natural Englishman, I am sure, always found 
it as difficult as the men of other nations not to boast in 
this fashion. Long before he had become strong and 
silent he recognised himself for a giant among pygmies. 
He looked round him and saw a world populated by his 
countrymen, on the one hand, and by foreigners, on the 
other. It would be possible to make out a fairly plausible 
case for the view that the Englishman was less insular 
in his prejudices in the days of Elizabeth than he after- 
wards became under the Georges; but, even in the days 
of Elizabeth, Drake’s contempt of the enemy as he finished 
his game of bowls before going out to fight was more 
characteristic of the general attitude to foreigners than 
Sir Philip Sidney’s tribute to “ our sweet enemy France.” 

Every sweeping generalisation about human beings 
is, of course, only approximately true. At the same 
time, we find in Shakespeare and other writers of the 
time evidence of the contempt felt for Englishmen who 
preferred the ways of foreigners to those of their own 
people. There was no praise allowed to the French and 
Italians such as was conceded to the ancient Romans, 
and it was conceded to the Romans only because they 
were dead. That, I think, is one of the advantages of 
the supremacy of the classics in education. It enables 
one great race to honour another without losing the sense 
of its own eminence in the contemporary world. It would 
be easier for a Jugo-Slav to admit that Demosthenes and 
Cicero infinitely excel all Jugo-Slav orators than to admit 
that some living Greek excels all Jugo-Slav orators. Rome 
and Athens have for centuries been Utopias for the 
imagination of Europe, and their great men have been set 
on pedestals as gods whom even the most boastful nations 
may reverence. Nowadays certain writers call in question 
the all but divine supremacy of the classics as a super- 
stition; but, even if it was a superstition, it was an 
extremely useful superstition. It gave men a sense of 
something greater than themselves without diminishing 
their self-confidence and self-respect among their con- 
temporaries. 

There is, it must be admitted, a great deal to be said 
against extravagant boastfulness. History does not war- 
rant the assumption that the greatness of any nation can 
be built up by its own efforts and without borrowing from 
its neighbours. English literature and English industry 
are alike deeply indebted to the alien. Chaucer borrowed 
from France and Italy, and, for all his bright-eyed 
patriotism, the world was Shakespeare’s oyster, while 
English industries were enriched by refugees from the 
Continent. Even so, and with all this debt manifest, the 
Englishman became more and more seriously convinced 
that he was the salt of the earth, and that his equals, 
if there were any, were in their graves. By the time 
of Dr. Johnson it was possible for a great and typical 
Englishman to brush aside foreigners as mostly fools. I 
do not know at what date it became the simple faith of 
every English schoolboy that one Englishman was equal 
to three, or even a dozen, Frenchmen ; but the conviction 
remained prevalent till the end of the nineteenth century. 
Probably it would have continued undiluted till 1914 if 
it had not been for the Boer War. On the eve of the 





es 


Boer War, unfortunately, the boastfulness of the 

type of Englishman had been so excessive that the Teverses 
in South Africa and the long struggle against a handfyl of 
farmers could not but result in a loss of self-confidence 
Even so doughty a champion of his country as Henley 
was shaken. The incredible had happened, and English. 
men, though they ultimately won, had met men who were 
their equals. I forget how the verses run in which Hen} 
showed his boastfulness dwindling into modesty, byt 
they began something like : 


We took the Spaniard by the scruff, 
The Dutchman by the breech ; 


and they ended in the amazed confession : 


And yet a mad old burgher man 
Has put us on the run. 


In the Boer War, indeed, one chosen people met another 
chosen people, and many Englishmen began to doubt their 
traditional estimate of foreigners. Luckily, the heart of 
the nation remained sound, and simple people went into 
the war with Germany with the old confidence—a confidence 
finely expressed by the Dorsetshire driver who, on the 
day on which the outbreak of the War was announced, 
said, with real sympathy as he flicked his whip: “ I reckon 
it’s a pity o’ they Germans.” Even that kindly self. 
confidence must occasionally have vacillated during the 
four years that followed, yet there was enough of the 
old belief to outlast the doubts and sufferings of the 
time. 

At the same time, even during the War, the Englishman 
had already begun to boast that he did not boast. He 
contrasted himself with the boastful German, and attri- 
buted all the past triumphs of the English people to their 
extraordinary modesty. It was as though he had taken 
seriously Mark Twain’s statement that the only reference 
to the English in the Bible was in the verse: “ The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” He saw himself as a being who 
was a conqueror in spite of himself—who had annexed 
vast territories, not through greed, but as a reward of his 
modesty from the hands of fortune. He did not mind 
even calling himself a fool and a muddler, though he made 
it clear that he thought that to be a fool and a muddler 
was a proof that he was fundamentally more honest than 
his neighbours. He loved to quote the presumably 
mythical German who said to an English friend at the 
outbreak of the War: “ The trouble is that we shall never 
be gentlemen, while you will always be fools.” Thus 
the Englishman’s very self-disparagement was a kind of 
inverted boast. He did not doubt, in the darkest days, 
that his shortcomings were superior to the virtues of other 
nations. Never before in the history of the world had 
there been such proud humility as the humility of the 
Englishman. 

Humility is an excellent virtue, but there is the danger 
that, if a nation goes on disparaging itself long enough, 
it may end by believing what it says about itself. In 
an ideal world, I suppose, every nation would be humble 
enough to admit that foreign nations are its equals, but 
it would be an abuse of humility to look up to foreigners 
as superiors. That is the danger with many Englishmen 
to-day. You see signs of it in politics, in the arts, and 
in sport. There are Englishmen at both political extremes 
who have so far lost their natural boastfulness that they 
are honestly persuaded that the British Constitution is & 
feeble, worthless thing in comparison with some foreign 
constitution, such as the Russian or the Italian. There are 
humble disciples of Lenin and of Mussolini who would 
preserve the British Constitution only as a phrase to 
test the sobriety of the ejects from night clubs. Even the 
most arrogant national boastfulness is preferable to humility 
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of this kind. But there is as little need of arrogance as 
there is of humble discipleship. An Englishman may 
reasonably admire either Russia or Italy, or, if he can, 
both, without wishing to see his own country descend 
from the style of an original genius in politics to that 
of a mimic. Johnson may have been wrong in thinking 
that foreigners were mostly fools, but he was not so wildly 
wrong as the Englishmen who discover Utopia on the 
Continent of Europe to-day. 

The humility of many Englishmen in the world of sport 
is equally deplorable. Never does a foreigner carry off 
some international championship—say, in lawn tennis— 
but a great cry goes up that English sport is not what it 
used to be, that the country has lost its old supremacy 
among the nations, and foreign methods of training are 
advocated as immensely superior to the easygoing methods 
of the English. No doubt there are faults in English 
methods, but equally without doubt the easygoing English 
philosophy of games, which draws the line at taking them 
too seriously, is superior to the philosophy of those nations 
which prepare for a game as earnestly as for a martyrdom. 
The chief end of games is not victory in international 
championships, but the rigour of the game and the enjoy- 
ment of the players. If the spirit in which some nations 
prepare for international championships were in danger 
of infecting all sport, it would be better if international 
championships were abolished altogether. 

In the arts, again, Englishmen have become increasingly 
modest. They have always, it is true, been modest 
musically—so modest that many an English singer has 
had to disguise himself behind a foreign name as an aid 
to success. But it is only in recent times that this 
modesty has been extended to literature, a sphere in which 
the English can at least claim equality with any nation 
since the Greeks and the Romans. Many years ago 
Matthew Arnold protested against the extreme insularity 
of English readers and their indifference to modern master- 
pieces, and since then Sir Edmund Gosse and other writers 
have performed an inestimable service to their country 
in helping to naturalise some of these masterpieces among 
Englishmen. But there is all the difference in the world 
between welcoming masterpieces, such as Anna Karenina 
or Peer Gynt, or the short stories of Tchehov, and the 
widespread modern preference of Continental literature 
to English, and the acceptance of foreign sprats as 
though they were well on the way to being whales. 
Iam not sure that there is not evidence of the modern 
English modesty even in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s recent 
expression of the opinion that the twelve greatest novels 
are all Russian. Judgments of this kind must always 
be largely a matter of personal taste, but I confess 
I have never read a Russian novel that seemed to me 
so permanently and re-readably good as Tristram Shandy 
or David Copperfield, and I certainly do not know twelve 
that are better than Tom Jones, Redgauntlet and Vanity 
Fair. As for the vast majority of the foreign novels that 
are nowadays translated into English, their chief merit is, 
I fancy, that they are foreign. Thousands of readers are 
under a spell which makes them see every foreign goose 
as a swan. If the Englishman was too insular half a 
century ago I am sure that he is equally in danger of 
becoming too little insular to-day. It is good, in an age 
of insularity, to protest against insularity, but, in an 
age of excessive modesty before foreigners, it is time for 
& warning against the dangers of excessive modesty. There 
must be some reasonable compromise between arrogance 
and over-humility—between the theory that foreigners 
are mostly fools and the theory that foreigners are all 
men of genius. 


Y. Y¥. 


SYNONYMITY AND SEEDSMEN 


ANY are the troubles that beset that friend of man 

and faithful associate of fried fish, the potate. 

Perhaps if an attempt were made to classify 

them in the order of their importance wart disease 

and mosaic would be placed first. Wart disease would 

have pride of place because it threatened the potato- 

growing industry with destruction only a few years ago; 

mosaic would come next because it affects nearly 20 per 

cent. of our produce in a normal year and is said to involve 

the United Kingdom in a loss of about five million pounds 

annually. But in truth, the worst trouble of the potato is 

synonymity; it causes more unnecessary trouble and loss to 
the grower than either wart or virus diseases. 

It does not suffice those Chiefs of the Immortals who 
sport with agriculturists that very many varieties of potato 
should be susceptible to serious troubles, that down to a 
few years ago growers should have been unaware of the 
existence of immune varieties in their midst; that potato 
growing in a good year may result in loss, because this 
country lacks the means of disposing of surplus and cannot 
make potato flour and potato spirit and the rest after the 
fashion of certain Continental countries where every tuber 
is a source of profit. Over and above these disadvantages the 
seedsmen have been permitted to devise an effective means 
of multiplying the farmer’s troubles. They take a popular 
variety of potato, for example “‘ Up-to-date,” they select 
a few tubers, raise stock from them, call them by a new 
name, declare that they are a new variety endowed with 
long-sought virtues, charge a special price, and catch the 
simple grower nearly every time. This business is not a 
new one. Synonyms are more than a century old; some 
countries have legislated against them, but in England we 
shrink apparently from doing anything so ungenteel. It 
is not an offence at present to call a perfectly familiar 
variety of potato by another name, to describe it as a first 
early, or a second early, or a main crop, without any extra- 
vagant regard to what it really is, to associate it with all 
the qualities of its parents and any others that may occur 
to the fertile mind of the seedsman, and then to look for in 
confidence, and receive without a blush, the results that 
come from spirited advertising. 

Dr. Redcliffe Salaman, Vice-president of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, on whose grounds at 
Barley, near Cambridge, all the genetic work in connection 
with the potato has been carried out for twenty years past, 
has devoted energy and eloquence in considerable measure 
to an exposure of these tricks of the trade, which, by the 
way, are not limited to potatoes but extend to other root 
crops, to cereals and to fruit. He has stated definitely 
that there are firms apparently of good repute who produce 
new varieties of potato every year, the newness being 
limited strictly to name and to price. There is no justifica- 
tion for this peculiarly mean form of trickery, because any 
new variety can be submitted to the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany for scientific cropping and maturity 
tests and, if there is anything good in it, will issue with a 
certificate that would be of real value to the grower. 
Ormskirk in Lancashire is the great testing ground, and it is 
available to those who seek it. Shakespeare was wrong 
when, having asked “‘ What’s in a name ?” he proceeded to 
suggest that a name did not matter. A difference of nearly 
£7 per ton has been found between that familiar variety of 
potato known as “ Up-to-date ” and one of its synonyms, 
but it is only fair to remember that never a potato smoked 
on the poet’s table. Twenty-five per cent. increase in price 
between a familiar variety and its alias is not uncommon, 
and the extent to which synonymity is practised may be 
judged by Dr. Salaman’s statement that the National 
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Institute of Agricultural Botany has discovered that 

** Up-to-date ’’ masquerades under about 200 synonyms, 

while he tells us that there are at least another fifty whose 

appearance on the market has only been prevented by the 
action of the Synonym Committee at Ormskirk. 

Of the variety of potato called ‘“‘ Abundance,” and intro- 
duced by Messrs. Sutton forty years ago, Dr. Salaman finds 
over 100 varieties, of “* British Queen ” 75, of ““ Magnum 
Bonum ” 14, of “ King Edward VII” 11, of “ Epicure ” 
10. These figures, taken from his book, Potato Varieties, 
published recently, serve to show the extent to which the 
agricultural interest is sacrificed. Of course, it may be 
said that the public wishes to be deceived, and there is un- 
doubtedly an attraction about new varieties. Unhappily 
the majority are a snare and a delusion. The National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany decides that two varieties 
are synonymous when all the morphological features recog- 
nised by an experienced observer and all such physio- 
logical characters as can be determined by ordinary obser- 
vation are common to both, and when they react or fail 
to react to infection or wart disease in like fashion. Such 
a rigid test would be fatal to the high hopes of many a 
seedsman but for the fact that he finds his profits are 
immune. 

It must not be imagined that it is difficult to produce 
genuine new varieties. In the last half-century over five 
hundred have been offered to growers, but there are at 
least three times as many synonyms associated with them. 
Where the new varieties have not proved immune to wart 
disease they have gone down, the one variety that has 
survived its susceptibility to this trouble being “ King 
Edward.” This most romantic of all potatoes persists 
because of the demand of the fried fish shops; no other 
variety is equally dear to the business. Originally known as 
“ Fellside Hero,” it was an offspring of unknown parents, 
and was born to a gardener in far Northumberland. Thence 
it travelled to Yorkshire and passed to a Manchester 
merchant, who, having no present use for it, handed the 
Hero to a gentleman who waited until he had fifty acres 
covered with its progeny and then re-christened his pur- 
chase “‘ King Edward ”—(this was in 1902)—and sold at a 

-high price, twelve pounds a ton. The trade took the bulky 
tuber to its heart and has kept it there. 

The attention of otherwise reputable firms has been 
directed to the scandal of synonyms, but without effect ; 
apparently the profits are too considerable. When money is 
talking at the top of its voice it is very hard to hear the 
still small note of conscience, but there are several firms 
of high repute (Suttons, McAlister of Dumfries, Poad of 
York and Dobbies of Edinburgh might be named) which 
have persevered along the straight and narrow way of 
honest dealing. Every year the farmer is deceived and 
deceived deliberately by firms of standing. As already 
stated, his troubles are not limited to potatoes, though it 
is in this field that the makers of synonyms have excelled 
themselves. He buys alleged new varieties of corn which 
are not what they pretend to be, while the nurseryman 
buys fruit trees that are false to their description, and our 
legislature has nothing to say about the matter. 

Dr. Salaman found in one catalogue that of twenty 
main crop varieties advertised under different names, no 
fewer than seven were synonyms, and of these five were 
“* Up-to-date” in ncw names. Elsewhere he has found 
“ British Queen” disguised as ‘ Royalty,” “ Beauty of 
Essex,” “* Colleen ” and “ Mainstay,” while ‘“‘ Abundance ”’ 
has appeared as “‘ Bloomfield,” “‘ Karr’s White,” ‘ Culders 
Castle,” “ Bountiful,” “ Crofter ” and “‘ Colossal Beauty.” 

If a farmer trusts his seedsman and learns of a new 
variety that has great potentialities, it is only natural that 
he should give it a trial and that he should be willing to pay 
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more money on the chance of getting a special yield, but jt 
happens over and over again that he gets what he has tried 
and rejected before and merely pays more money for it 
The condition calls for legislation, because it is well under. 
stood that until synonimity is treated like any other form 
of fraud the majority of seedsmen have no intention of 
mending their ways or altering their practice. For thoge 
who wish to deal honestly Ormskirk and two or thre 
other stations offer facilities. The charge for a full test js 
£5, but a raiser can send ten tubers to Ormskirk free of 
charge and for a full Wart Immunity test the Government 
fee is 7s. 6d. 

There is no reason why the farmer or market grower 


should be deceived save that the profits of deception are 
very high. 8. L. B, 
Correspondence 

THE PIRATING OF ULYSSES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


51r,—My attention has been called by a note in the Publishers’ 
Weekly (New York) to your issue of February 5th, in which you 
devote an editorial paragraph to my publishing of what you call 
**a bowdlerised edition” of Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses, Of 
course, you had only heard of such a project, and it might have 
occurred to you, since I do a rather large and reputable publishing 
business in the United States, to inquire of me before deciding 
on the “ enormity of Roth’s offence *”’ whether it was true. I 
never had any intention of publishing Ulysses in book. form, 
nor have I ever made any announcement, verbal or written, of 
such an intention. 

But perhaps what you allude to is the serial publication of 
Ulysses in my Two Worlds Monthly. In that case I am grieved 
as well as astonished, because eight instalments of this book 
have already appeared in the first eight numbers of Two Worlds 
Monthly, and thus far no expurgation has been exercised. I am 
attaching herewith copy of a letter from Mr. Joyce’s American 
attorney, Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays, to Mr. Joyce, which letter 
fortunately contains not only the text of our combined proposed 
settlement of the matter, but something of the facts of its history. 
By it you will see that not only am I not guilty of having tried 
to use Mr. Joyce’s writing without compensating him, but I 
have, on the contrary, tried to pay Mr. Joyce more money for 
his writing than has ever been offered or given to him by any 
other publisher in his illustrious lifetime. 

In 1922, when Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. Ford Madox Ford 
consented to act as my European editors for the launching of 
Two Worlds, lapplied to Miss Beach for the American rights to 
Ulysses, and she promptly refused. She was doing a good 
business getting high prices for Ulysses from American travellers 
passing through Paris, and she saw no reason why she should 
risk it by having it printed in America. I waited three years, 
and once more I made an offer, this time naming a specific price, 
$1,000. Receipt of this letter was not even acknowledged. I 
had published several instalments of a new work by Mr. Joyce 
for which I paid him at the rate of fifty dollars an instalment. 
I paid not, as Miss Beach insists, because she demanded it. 
Indeed, I was grateful to her in all my letters for accepting 
money for Mr. Joyce. And, since it is so well known that Mr. 
Joyce, our greatest living English writer, barely ekes out a liveli- 
hood, it should interest you and your readers to know that I 
two times made offers of assistance to Mr. Joyce. Once when! 
read that his eyes were about to be operated on in Paris, I asked 
Miss Beach if I could not send him money, and the second time 
I offered to give Mr. Joyce an income of $2,000 a year if he would 
turn over all his work to me. Neither of these offers were even 
acknowledged. Why, Miss Beach alone knows. I doubt if 
Mr. Joyce ever saw the letters. 

For infringing upon Miss Beach’s corner in the marketing of 
Ulysses Miss Beach runs after me through the columns of every 
newspaper which will print a letter of hers with the denunciation 
of piracy. This is both ridiculous and untrue. Piracy means 
appropriating something of value which belongs to another. 
In America Ulysses is common property very much like the 
works of Shakespeare and the first novels of Charles Garvice. 
But please note : Ulysses is not for me property of value. It is 
property of value for Miss Beach, who sells it for a high price 
to people who think they are buying a dirty book. I offer 
Ulysses in instalments on the news stands of America, Canada 
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and Australia at fifty cents a copy as part of a magazine, each 
issue of which contains at least a dozen good stories. Far from 
ing by the publishing of Ulysses I have continued it only 
at a great financial loss, for while all my readers claim that it is 
dull and drop off by the thousands, the unwitting and witless 
authorities, on the presupposition that it is a lewd book, keep 


my magazines out of England and at least five sovereign American 


= charge that I am bowdlerising the book is not at all true, 
I once more assert, and I am sending you under separate cover 
a complete set of Two Worlds Monthly to date, byjwhich you may 
judge for yourself. You owe the publication of this protest in 
r columns to me as a matter of courtesy, and to your readers 
in the interests of truth.—Yours, etc., 
SAMUEL Rots. 

Editor, Two Worlds Publishing Company, 

New York City. 
February 23rd. 

{(1) Our comments were based, not on mere hearsay, but upon 
a reasoned protest signed by a very large number of the greatest 
living European writers. (2) We have not received the copies 
of the Two Worlds Monthly which Mr. Roth has dispatched to us. 
We accept, however, his statement that so far he has cut oe : 
but it would be more to the point if he were to assure us that he 
intends to print the whole of the rest of the hook and yet get his 
magazine carried by the United States mails. (3) Mr. Roth has 
offered to pay something to Mr. Joyce, but the price is his own 
price and represents payment at a rate which would be sniffed 
at by a junior police-court reporter on a local rag. (4) We note 
that Mr. Roth complains of being unable to buy the whole of the 
work of “ our greatest living English writer” for £400 a year. 
(5) We know, of course, that legally “ Ulysses iscommon property 
in America like the works of Shakespeare,”’ and those who, like 
Mr. Roth, take advantage of that obvious defect in the laws of 
international copyright we ee as unprincipled “ pirates.” 
(6) Even if Mr. Roth were justified in suggesting that Miss Beach 
seeks to make rich people believe that “ they are buying a dirty 
book,” such a sneer would hardly come well from a man who 
publishes a magazine entitled Casanova Jr.'s Tales.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE RANGE OF AIRCRAFT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I trust that you will forgive my again addressing 
you about my Navy of To-day, and about the comments thereon 
which have appeared in THE NEw STATESMAN. 

This time my subject is not one of opinion but of fact, upon 
which it is very important that the public should be correctly 
informed. You write (March 5th) that you believe me to be 
“much mistaken about the range of bombing aircraft,” which 
I put at 200-300 miles. The latest pronouncement by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence (Cmd. 2029, 1924) runs: 
“Neither the British nor any other Air Service is yet equipped 
with aeroplanes whose normal effective radius exceeds about 
200 miles.” 

In my Navy of To-day (page 88) I wrote that “* If, and when, 
that statement requires amendment, we can assume that it will 
be given the same publicity.” Holding, as I do, the view that 
fear, resulting from exaggeration of the menace of foreign 
armaments, is one of the most potent causes of war, I should 
be grateful if you would publish this letter.—Yours, etc., 

100 Baker Street, GEORGE ASTON. 

Wels 

[We cannot think what conceivable grounds Sir George 
Aston can have for supposing either that military aviation has, 
in the respect referred to, stood still for three years, or that 
the authorities must necessarily publish to the world full details 
of the progress that has been made. The only apparent reason 
for “ assuming that it will be given the same publicity ” is that 
that erroneous assumption is necessary to support Sir George 
Aston’s argument.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE THREATENED COSTER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
_ Sm,—May I, as one brought a good deal in contact and keenly 
interested in the every-day life and work of costers and street 
traders, particularly in South-East London, associate myself 
with the protest voiced by Mr. Basil Bunting on the almost 
complete silence of the daily Press on the subject of the L.C.C. 
(General Powers) Bill, which will confer such wide restrictive 
powers upon the L.C.C. and at the same time impose such rigid 
and irksome limitations, and as I think, unbearable financial 
burdens, upon the London coster and street trader ? 

Quite recently, in making a rather sketchy survey on the 
activities of the coster and street-trader in South-east London, 


as part of a rather more general one on the occupations and 
industries of a certain area which formed the basis of a Browning 
Hall lecture, I found, just as Booth found a quarter of a century 
ago, that in quite a large number of cases their capital is measur- 
able in terms of shillings, just as their earnings are measurable 
in terms of pence; and yet they appear to prefer this state to 
any other, and enjoy some semblance of what they regard as 
industrial liberty. Many of them are well below any known 
poverty line and still somehow manage to carry on, but my inves- 
tigations compel me to agree with Mr. Bunting in his contention 
that the operation of the Bill in question will make it impossible 
for this type of coster and street-trader to continue, and the only 
alternative appears to be relief from the Guardians. 

The urgent need of the moment is to decrease, rather than do 
anything that would tend to increase, applications for relief from 
this source, and although the inception of the Bill may be due to 
the desire of reformers to improve coster activities on the one 
hand and deter them on the other, nevertheless I incline to the 
view that the Bill is too immediate in its application and too 
drastic in its scope to benefit anyone. I should think that the 
present regulations regarding stall-tenure, street clearing and 
general hawking are adequate, and although as a rule one favours 
devolution, this is clearly one of those cases when it should be 
opposed.— Yours, etc., Francis McLAucuian. 

Eila Lodge, Ennerdale Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—May I, as a Londoner and a housewife, be permitted 
through your columns to thank your correspondent, Mr. Basil 
Bunting, for drawing attention to the latest and most insidious 
attempt to drive the costermonger from the streets ? 

In addition to the points raised by Mr. Bunting, there is 
another aspect of this impertinent and petty measure that I 
should like to discuss. In thousands of mean streets, in 
countless small houses and dismal rooms, there are women 
who, owing to the limitations of poverty, lead a bleak and 
cheerless daily life. There are, for these women, one or two 
very limited sources of change or break in the dismal, poverty- 
shadowed narrowness of their lives. One is the public-house, 
one is the cinema or the music-hall, and one is the local street 
market. What Bond Street means to the rich woman, what 
the great emporiums with their bargains and attractions mean 
to the woman of the suburbs, that is what the local market 
place, with its element of colour and variety, means to the 
woman of the London poor. 

I will not go into the question of the iniquity of depriving 
the women of the poor of a market that provides them with 
low-priced goods. Let anyone enquire into the prices of the 
shopkeepers in the outer suburbs to see how lack of the kind 
of competition that the coster and hawker provide affects 
food prices. The point that I feel so strongly is that of a 
threat to the poor woman’s little daily adventure in the bustle 
and stir and colourfulness of the market.—Yours, etc., 

Great Bookham. HELEN Ec ut. 

February 13th. 





TAILORING TRADE BOARD 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I shal] be grateful if you will allow me the courtesy 
of your columns to reply shortly to your reference to the Tailoring 
Trade Board in your issue of March 12th. In order that the 
employers’ position may be clearly understood I would point 
out the main reason for their abstention from the last meetings 
of the Board. It is that they object most strongly to the 
London Log being forced on employers and workers who at 
present do not pay or work to any log, but who pay or are paid 
on garment piece-rates, such rates being equal to or in excess 
of the existing piecework basis time rate, as fixed by the Trade 
Board. 

The employers have no objection to the London Log being 
applied to Log workers. As a matter of fact on December 16th 
last at a meeting of the Board we handed the following statement 
to the appointed chairman : 

This Employers’ Side of the Board is definitely and irre- 
vocably pledged against the adoption of Part V. (of the 
Notices of Proposal) inasmuch as it means compulsory 
payment of Log Rates by those who at present are not 
accustomed to them. At the same time we are prepared to 
adopt Log Rates and give them legal sanction where such 
method of payment is already in practice or may be mutually 
agreed upon by both Sides. 

We further contend that the function of the Trade Board 

c 
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is to fix a minimum time rate and and piecework basis time rate, 
and not to dictate the particular mode or method of payment. 
—Yours, etc., Puiu J. RYAN, 
General Secretary, 
National Federation of Merchant Tailors (Inc.). 


MEDIAEVAL MISOGYNY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1tr,—I was much interested in Miss Eileen Power’s remarks on 
medizval misogyny and am very grateful to her for her generous 
praise of my translation of Les Quinze Joyes. 

Your reviewer wrote as if I were a sentimental imbecile and 
did not know what I was talking about. Miss Power is a very 
different antagonist and I am glad to receive her opinion with 
the respect due to an expert, and to admit frankly that I do not 
possess her knowledge of medieval records and life. Yet I am 
not dismayed and am obstinate enough to think that there is 
still a good deal to be said for my opinion. It is really a matter of 
interpreting evidence, from which literature cannot wholly be 
excluded. 

My remark upon the inferior and dependent position of women 
in the Middle Ages implied a comparison. Would Miss Power 
say that medieval women generally were as free and privileged 
as modern women, or as Roman women between the second 
Punic War and Constantine ? Were not medieval women legally 
in a dependent and inferior position as compared with men ? 
(The Pandects of Justinian at least support this insinuation.) 
Did not the Christian Church teach that women were evil and 
inculcate the perverse doctrine that a normal! sexual life, even 
when indulged in with ecclesiastical connivance, was less holy 
than virginity and complete abstinence ? (Incidentally, are not 
the anomalies and absurdities of our marriage laws often survivals 
of medieval and decadent Roman Christian prejudices ?) 
Further, were not medieval military men generally a little rough 
and ready with their own and other people’s women ? And when 
fighting was the chief test of merit must not hereditary non- 
combatants have been despised ? The Church, Arms and the 
Law were the great powers of the Middle Ages. When they 
concurred in thinking of women as inferiors and dependents, 
even a considerable number of exceptions (which I have never 
denied) do not alter the general situation. 

Chivalry was an excess. I look upon it as a revolt from 
church, legal and military tyranny among the more rational 
members of the privileged class in the fortunate and civilised 
South of France. (It is significant that the descendants of the 
inventors of chivalry in its most pleasing form were massacred 
in a crusade as heretics.) Yet even in the literature of chivalry 
there are numerous occasions when a real contempt and even 
brutality break through the veil of courtesy. Besides, putting 
women on a pedestal] is one way of despising them and making 
them inferiors; as Babbitt does in our own time. Moreover, 
though I am falling back upon literary sources again, is it not at 
least significant that women appear advantageously in idealistic 
and very much the reverse in realistic medizval literature ? 
Finally, do you get an immense literature of misogyny for a 
male public which does not to some extent despise its women- 
folk? Miss Power’s analogy of La Vie Parisienne helps me 
considerably. The gentleman who reads that periodical is 
titillating his erotic appetites and thinks the ladies (on a pedestal) 
in their underclothing perfectly charming. But the medieval 
hearkener to the Fabliaux and the Quinze Joyes and tutti quanti 
was entertained with tales of shrews, scolds and vixens, deceitful, 
querulous, horrid creatures who deserved the beatings that they 
often received in fiction, and, I doubt not, in fact as well. There 
is a wide difference between eroticism and rancorous contempt. 

I cannot resist the temptation to add two English quotations 
to the French ones I gave before: 

“It is a wyves occupation, to wynowe all maner of cornes, to 
make malte, to wasshe and wrynge, to make heye, shere corne, 
and in tyme of nede to helpe her husbande to fyll the mucke- 
wayne or dounge-carte, dryve the ploughe, to loode hey, corne, 
and suche other.” 

I do not observe that the “‘ wives ” in these parts are ever now 
engaged in ploughing or loading muck-wains. Moreover, in spite 
of the bitter lamentations of my reformer friends I have not met 
any female servants of the following kind : 

** A servaunt woman is ordeyned to lerne the wyves rule and 
is put to offyce and werke of traveyllye, toylynge and slubber- 
ynge. And is fedde with grosse mete and symple, and is clothed 
with clothes and kepte lave under the yoeke of thraldom and of 
servage ; and, if she conceyve a chylde, it is thralle or it be borne, 
and is taken to servage. Also if a servynge woman be of bonde 
condicion she is not suffred to take a husbonde at her owne 





——e 


wylle; and he that weddyth her, if he be free afore, he is made 
bonde after the contracte. A bonde servaunt woman is bo: 
and solde lyke a beeste. A bonde servaunt sufferith man 
wronges, and is bete with roddes, and constreyned and holde 
lowe with diverse and contrarye charges and travayles among 
wretchydness and woo.” 

Perhaps the general status of women has improved a little 
after all ?—Yours, etc., RICHARD ALDINGTON, ; 

Malthouse Cottage, Padworth, near Reading, Berks. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Mr. Belloc bobs up again even after Sir Arthur Keith's 
crushing estimate of his marvellous “ authorities.” His head 
is broken but unabashed. When he accuses Sir Arthur of a 
knowledge of biological literature inferior to his own, I stand 
aside in dazzled admiration. Such feats of controversy are not 
for me. Vialleton is, of course, discussing various theories of 
the particular line of descent of the birds, and the fact that he 
has discussed this on several occasions has nothing whatever 
to do with Sir Arthur Keith’s point. 

I honour Mr. Belloc with this comment, but I think most of 
those who have followed the absurd controversy he has thrust 
upon me are now in a position to estimate the extremities 
to which a “ great Catholic apologist *’ has been driven, and | 
shall leave his further clamours unnoticed.— Yours, etc., 

H. G. WE ts. 


* BROADCASTED” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I point out that this question is debated at length 
in Tract 19 of the Society for Pure English (Clarendon Press, 
1925). There Mr. Fowler suggests “ broadcasted” for the 
active past tense (‘I broadcasted,” etc.) and “ broadcast” 
for the participle (“it was broadcast ’’).—Yours, etc., 

The College, Cheltenham. A. B. Lu. B. 


Miscellany 
THE CONTINENTAL WAY 


' \ J E were returning from our holiday in the Ardennes. 
The Brussels-to-Ostend Express was crowded. As 
we were about to leave the Gare du Nord a 
young Belgian couple with baggage boarded the train. 
They landed in our compartment, which was full with the 
exception of one place. The man, who was lame, and who 
leant heavily on his walking-stick, was persuaded by his 
wife to take the seat. She preferred to sit on a trunk in 
the corridor, although we offered to make room for her. 
Monsieur and Madame were quite light-hearted and playful 
with each other. He was sallow-complexioned and austere- 
looking, and wore large tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles. 
She was fair, her hair was “ bobbed,” and she was dressed 
in a bright-coloured cotton frock embellished with Egyptian 
figures. 

As the train sped on its way Madame disappeared from 
her corridor seat. 

At Bruges a passenger alighted from our compartment, 
and Monsieur went in search of Madame. Madame evi- 
dently wanted a deal of persuasion before she would consent 
to come to the now vacant seat in our compartment. She 
eventually settled into it—opposite her husband. Mon- 
sieur was very displeased with her, and he expressed his 
wrath loudly and volubly. Madame did not make reply, 
but merely ejaculated from time to time, “ Finis, finis, 
finis, finis,” and spat as a cat at a dog. This tantalising 
behaviour was too much for the irate husband who sprang 
over to his wife, pinning her with the thumb and index- 
finger of his left hand against the upholstery of the carriage, 
meanwhile wagging the forefinger of his right hand in her 
face, to give emphasis to his wrathful harangue, in a most 
threatening manner. Madame retaliated by slapping the 
face of Monsieur, sending his spectacles flying to the other 
side of the compartment. The sting on his face caused 
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Monsieur involuntarily to relinquish his grip and to seek 
his lost spectacles. Immediately, however, he returned 
to the attack ; but Madame was prepared. She leant back 
in her seat, and, lifting her feet, warded off her gentle spouse 
by forcing her feet against his chest. Madame was wearing 
white canvas shoes, and the whiting was transferred from 
the shoes to the blue serge suit of Monsieur. Monsieur was 
thwarted, and he subsided into his seat. A Belgian lady 
fellow-occupant of the compartment remonstrated with 
Monsieur. Her little girl was crying piteously with fright 
as a result of the fracas. “ Regardez ma petite fille, 
Monsieur,” said mamma, as both parent and child sought 
refuge in the corridor. This action somewhat cleared the 
compartment, and the remonstrance the air. A few 
moments later there was a further clearance. Monsieur 
apparently deemed it inexpedient to repeat the attack. 
Instead, he contented himself by venting his wrath on some 
personal belongings. First of all he threw his walking-stick 
out of the window of the travelling train. This he followed 
up with his pipe, then a box of matches, then a book, then 
a pair of gloves, then his tobacco pouch, and finally a 
newspaper. The self-sacrificing effort seemed to afford 
Monsieur considerable relief, and he sank back into his 
corner. He still continued to glare across at his wife, who 
returned the gaze with a look of defiance. But quiet reigned 
once more. Presently, however, there came a soft sobbing 
sound, and we saw that Monsieur was exuding real tears, 
and was now gazing fervently at Madame, his appealing 
look seeming to ask, ““ Won’t you say that you are sorry ?”’ 
His face, with its spectacled tear-filled eyes, was a pitiful 
sight to see. Suddenly Monsieur leant over to his wife 
once more, and we anticipated a repetition of the pantomime. 
But no! He could prolong the estrangement no longer, 
and so he implanted a resounding kiss upon the lips of his 
fair one. The look of defiance passed away, and, after a 
while, Madame leaped across to Monsieur, hugged him 
round the neck, and dispensed many kisses. Returning 
to her seat, only a few seconds elapsed before Monsieur 
was imitating his wife. The see-saw of embraces and kisses 
eontinued for several minutes. 

The train was now nearing Ostend, and it behoved our 
fellow-passengers to prepare themselves for alighting. Mon- 
sieur dried his eyes, and removed from his clothes the 
imprints of his wife’s white shoes. Madame had recourse 
to her vanity bag, and smoothed out her dress. Thus 
refreshed, Madame became talkative. She and her husband 
were on their way to Ostend for a holiday. They were 
fortunate, we told her, we were just returning home from 
ours. Monsieur, on his part, also became communicative. 
He and Madame had for many months eagerly anticipated 
this vacation. But they were now tired from travel. They 
had journeyed all the way from Antwerp, where they had, 
that very morn, been wed ! Ceci, Compron. 


Art 
AFTER PICASSO 


T is becoming the fashion, I notice, to belittle Picasso. 
] This may be taken as a sign of his greatness, but 
what does it mean? It means, I think, that our 
eyes are becoming so used to seeing things to which they 
were blind before Picasso put his spectacles upon us that 
we are inclined to dispense with the optician. Cubism, 


dead as it is except for its annual outcrop at the Salon 
des Indépendants, has left its mark everywhere. Since 
Pieasso a different standard is demanded of painters, and 
this standard, Picasso’s standard, does not so much imply 
the carrying out of any particular things in a work as 
the absence from it of certain untrue conventions. 


If Cubism sometimes showed cubes where they did not 
exist it taught us also a great deal about solid forms in 
Nature. It taught one to view with horror, for ever after, 
any painter’s attempt to treat corners, angles and flat 
planes as things necessary to escape from or to explain 
away. The work of such a painter as Utrillo, for example, 
who is rising yearly in public opinion in France, could not 
possibly be appreciated to the full without the previous 
influence of Cubism. Utrillo himself is about as far removed 
from Cubism as it is possible to be. That is why I chose 
him as my example. Utrillo’s pictures are faithful and 
tender images of Paris, His streets and walls, on which 
both time and present humanity has left its mark, have 
a kind of rarefied romanticism about them which accords 
with the latest tendencies in painting. Romanticism 
shorn of its sentimentality is steadily coming back. 
Romantic painting, having passed through the discipline 
of Cubism, has at last learned how to be witty. Utrillo’s 
houses, with their mortar painted white or black or brown 
or yellow and their lettering, Jouvence de l'abbé Soury, or 
le Sanatorium du Dr. Pinard, have all the static, realistic 
quality of the picture postcards which he takes as his 
models, but they have something more. A romantic 
imagination has somehow been at work on this unpromising 
material and has lifted it into an atmosphere of its own. 

The Surréaliste movement with its curious veiled, and 
sometimes unveiled, eroticism is another influence which 
has been making itself felt recently. It appears to be 
working in much the same way as Cubism in its early days. 
Nobody takes it seriously but everybody talks about it. Its 
form is bound to change, but it seems to have plenty of 
life within it. I think we shall see this neo-romanticism 
affecting more and more painters in the near future as @ 
kind of reaction from the severe disciplinary Picasso period. 
The public, of course, will not recognise this romanticism 
as such any more than it recognised Cubism and nop- 
representational painting as a severe discipline. 

In England it has been difficult to follow successive 
influences in the work of any French painter; the work 
that finds its way into English exhibitions being usually 
the least representative of the artist. So it was a great 
relief to visit the exhibition of Charles Dufresne’s pictures 
which opened a few days ago at the Lefévre Galleries. 
Here for the first time Londoners can see the work of an 
artist in all its stages. Dufresne was a Cubist at one 
time, but the only evidence of this in his pictures is a 
certain simplicity and discipline. 

On the walls of the galleries one can trace the growth of 
this artist from 1912 onwards. First there is the period of 
his pastels with their adequate drawing and conventional 
sentiment which gives no hint of future development 
except perhaps in the sense of colour. In 1920 the false 
sentiment still continues, this time in a foreign guise with 
“Le Caravansérail” and “Danseuses Arabes.” The 
painter is still feeling his way unsuccessfully. With 
‘*La Femme a la Rose” he begins to come into his own. 
There is a solid Renoir quality about this picture which 
is quite surprising in the light of his former work. After 
that he develops rapidly. It is imteresting to compare 
““La Cuirasse,”’ strongly influenced by Delacroix, with 
“‘ Nature Morte” (No. 5). These two pictures have an 
emotional atmosphere totally different, although their 
treatment is in some way curiously alike. 

“* Le Jugement de Paris ” is delightful. It has a brilliant 
and oddly brittle quality about the lights and is full of 
subtle wit. The witty comment which this artist has 
developed is shown again strongly in two excellent portraits 
of women, “ La Napolitaine”’ and “ Portrait de Madame 
D...” The trees in the background of “* Le Jugement 


de Paris”? and “ Deux Femmes dans un Paysage” are 
Ca 
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curiously reminiscent of Gainsborough, a strange likeness 
to come across in such a painter. 

I understand that this is the first exhibition of the 
artist’s work in London. It is to be hoped that in the 
future other French painters may be as well served. 

PETER SPENCER. 


THE SEVEN ELMS 


HEY stand apart from the dusty highway, 
Lovely in leaf as trees may be. 
The villagers call them the Foolish Sisters ; 
They are the Seven Dancers to me. 


They were a bevy of lightfoot maidens 
Stolen away to a moonlit dance 

Till a goddess jealous of their motion 
Stayed them here with a glance. 


And still they curtsy one to another, 
Still they move in the same bright ring 

Swaving indolent hand and shoulder 
With dark green tresses glimmering. 


The lovers who lost them down in the valley 
Found them here at last on the hill, 
Led by a music silverly sighing 
Though the moon was hidden, the night winds still. 
CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT. 


Drama 
THE LETTER 


R. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S new play must 
M disappoint his admirers. The people who 
admire him less keenly will have nothing to 
grumble at, for they will find that The Letter, in which Miss 
Gladys Cooper is appearing at the Playhouse, is an exciting 
and interesting play by a writer who understands the 
theatre ; but disillusionment is in store for the rash people 
who believed, on the strength of The Circle and Our Betters, 
that Mr. Maugham’s art had reached a changeless maturity. 
We were impressed by their witty dialogue, characterisation 
and assured technique, and we fancied that Mr. Maugham, 
having conquered the comedy of artifice and established 
himself as a dramatist, would never look back to the days 
when he was merely a competent playwright. But nothing 
is certain in the world of the theatre. In the two years 
which have passed since the last night of Our Betters 
Mr. Maugham has given nothing at all to the English stage, 
apart from allowing two of his stories to be dramatised by 
other hands; and when at last he has broken silence he has 
done so with a play which looks like a translation from the 
early works of Henri Bernstein. Mr. Maugham has pro- 
ceeded from the artificial to the superficial. 

There is no need to read between the lines of The Letter, 
in the hope of discovering some truth or wit or beauty 
which is not immediately perceptible. The whole play lies 
on the surface, and every point is made with quite pedantic 
precision. As the story hinges on the murder of Geoffrey 
Hammond (Mr. S. J. Warmington) by Leslie Crosbie (Miss 
Gladys Cooper) in her bungalow on the Malay Peninsula, 
Mr. Maugham obligingly brings up the curtain on the cry of 
* You cur” and six revolver-shots, so that we can be 
quite sure that Mrs. Crosbie did shoot Hammond. The 
opening scene, which lasts for only a few minutes, is quite 
unnecessary, since it tells us nothing which we are not 
told over and over again as the play proceeds; but it is 


~ 


typical of Mr. Maugham’s present method, which seems 
to be based on the belief that nothing should be left to an 
audience’s imagination. When her husband (Mr. Nigel 
Bruce) comes home, accompanied by his friend and solicitor 
Howard Joyce (Mr. Leslie Faber), Mrs. Crosbie gives Pr 
account of why she had killed Hammond, and it appears 
from her story that Hammond had come to the bungalow 
in a slightly intoxicated condition and had tried to rape her, 
So she had shot him. Her story is coherent, and it is certain 
that she will be acquitted when her case comes up for trial, 
All goes well until the day before the trial, when Ong Chi 
Seng (Mr. George Carr), Joyce’s confidential clerk, tells 
Joyce that a friend of his has a letter which was sent by Mrs, 
Crosbie to Hammond on the day of the murder. This puts 
a different complexion on the case, since Mrs. Crosbie had 
declared that she had neither seen nor spoken to Hammond 
for several weeks ; and Ong Chi Seng hands a copy of the 
letter to Joyce, who kindly reads it aloud to the audience, 
(It would have been much more exciting if we had never 
known the precise terms of the letter. But Mr. Maugham’s 
method has already been defined.) The letter proves that 
there had been a considerable degree of intimacy between 
Mrs. Crosbie and the murdered man, and that he had come 
to the bungalow on the fatal evening at her invitation ; and 
Joyce at once realises that such a letter, if it reached the 
hands of Crown Counsel, might destroy the whole fabric 
of Mrs. Crosbie’s story. This leads to the “big scene” 
between Joyce and Mrs. Crosbie, when she confesses that 
she has not told the truth and implores Joyce to buy and 
suppress the letter, even at the sacrifice of his professional 
honour. Out of friendship for Crosbie he agrees, though the 
price of the letter is ten thousand dollars. There follows an 
unnecessary scene in the Chinese quarter of Singapore, 
showing him handing over the money to the owner of the 
letter! Mrs. Crosbie is acquitted, but her husband, on being 
told that his expenses of the case amount to ten thousand 
dollars, naturally wants to see the letter for which he has 
paid so much. He insists on seeing it, and Mrs. Crosbie is 
obliged to confess that Hammond had been her lover for 
years, and that she had killed him because he had thrown 
her over for a Chinese woman. The confession gives a 
splendid opening for brilliant writing and acting, but Mr. 
Maugham throws the chance away, and prefers to recon- 
struct for us—by means of a “ throw-back ’’—the actual 
dialogue which led up to the murder! We are so amazed 
by this final burst of anti-imaginative technique that we 
listen without demur to the closing words of the play, from 
which we gather that Crosbie will forgive his wife and will 
take her back, although in her heart of hearts she still loves 
the man she killed. 

It is worth while examining the construction of this play 
in some detail, because Mr. Maugham is so often praised for 
his fine technique. Actually, as can be seen from the above 
analysis, The Letter contains a great deal of padding, and 
three whole scenes—the opening scene, the one in the 
Chinese quarter, and the throw-back—could be detached 
without affecting the action of the play. It is difficult to 
say anything about the acting, because all the characters 
seemed to be conventional puppets. Miss Cooper’s erring 
wife reminded us of “ old, unhappy Bernstein plays and 
Batailles long ago,” while Mr. Faber was the 1927 edition of 
the Pinero “ faithful friend.”” Mr. Carr won some laughter 
by his nice portrayal of an educated Chinese clerk. Viewed 
as “logical melodrama” The Letter falls far below such 
plays as The Green Goddess and Broadway; and viewed as 
the work of Mr. Somerset Maugham, its lack of wit, its 
conventional characterisation and redundant technique 
render it distressing. Its superficial interest will probably 
give it a run, but it is a sad spectacle for admirers of The 
Circle and Our Betters. Epcar Hott. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


7: Dialogues of Diderot, which Mr. Francis 
Birrell has translated (Routledge. 10s.), form 
together the most outspoken exposition of 
Diderot’s philosophic materialism. ‘‘ The Supplement to 
Bougainville’s Travels” is a criticism of European sex 
morals, the “ Conversation with the Maréchale” is an 
attack upon Orthodoxy, and the two shorter pieces on 
“Regrets for an Old Dressing Gown ” and on “ Women ” 
are most characteristic examples of Diderot’s peculiar 
yein. The Broadway Library of Eighteenth Century 
French Literature, edited by Mr. Richard Aldington, is 
an entertaining library; and it provides us with books 
which illustrate the ways of living and talking and thinking 
which culminated in the French Revolution. For many 
years (Carlyle had preceded him) the late Lord Morley 
was interpreter between us and this period. His biographies 
of Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot, his essays on Turgot, 
Condorcet and others, taught the English public (only a few 
were already informed) all they knew about it. Unfortu- 
nately, he emphasised only what—in the opinion of the bio- 
grapher—it was desirable they should know about these 
interesting figures. Lord Morley himself had great sympathy 
with eighteenth-century Rationalism. He was an Agnostic 
himself, and he never hedged about that, though it 
required, at the time he was writing, perhaps more courage 
to be unorthodox in religion than it does now to be 
unorthodox in morals. Battle on one front was enough. 
It is noticeable that rationalists of that generation—and 
in retrospect we can include Morley’s seniors such as 
George Eliot and Spencer—while attacking religion, 
invariably emphasised their perfect orthodoxy as far as 
morals were concerned. They exhorted their contem- 
poraries to scepticism, but they carefully limited its 
application. They wanted to kill Jehovah, but they 
wished the Jehovan thunder to keep on booming. 
Morley, therefore, in writing of the eighteenth-century 
rationalists, took every opportunity to express indignation 
at some of the views of Voltaire and Diderot, and to pass 
over with a gesture of ominous regret part of their 
propaganda. Contemporary interest in them is free of 
this nervous preoccupation. We see, perhaps, even more 
clearly their limitations, but we are more inclined to 
respect as consistency what the nineteenth century 
hastened to deplore as aberrations. 
a * * 

Mr. Francis Birrell’s translation has the happy-go-lucky 
movement and vigour of animated talk. That is essential 
if the free, emphatic tone of Diderot’s mind, as well as 
his meaning, is to be conveyed to the reader. Diderot 
was a tremendous converser; his style is composed of 
spoken sentences. Much of his writing is in dialogue, 
and when he ceases to write dialogue he writes impassioned 
or reasoned monologues. His master quality is that of 
Vigorous improvisation. In drama he failed, though his 
plays, for better or for worse, introduced natural dialogue 
upon the stage. I say for better or for worse because, 
once the ear of the public has heard natural dialogue on 
the stage, they find it difficult to tolerate literary speech, 
though this has obvious advantages of another kind. 
Diderot probably failed as a dramatist because, though 
he had an exceedingly quick eye for character (see Le 
Neveu de Rameau), it was a conflict of ideas rather than a 
clash of human wills which excited him. . . . And 
then he was abominably sentimental, sentimental to the 


pitch usually reached by only very prosaic, hard-headed 
men and sheltered old ladies. 


* * * 


Mr. Francis Birrell in his preface summarises so well 
Diderot’s attitude towards life that little can be added 
or subtracted from that summary : 


It is exciting to be a materialist. The more I can bar out any 
but material agencies in the construction of the Universe, the 
better I shall be pleased. Mysticism is tedious, commonsense 
romantic. To trace the development of D’Alembert from the 
earth-mould to mathematics is to me worth all the religions of 
the world. But materialism I believe to be not only pleasant 
but true. We know very little science as yet, but the more we 
know, the more we shal] explain. Why D’Alembert is different 
from a cow, I cannot quite understand. But some day scienee 
will explain. 

Never forget the respect due to your neighbour. Man is a 
free, thinking, feeling being, whom you have no right to persecute, 
still less to own. Perhaps science will one day enable us to get 
along without servants. I dislike most religious people because 
they do not wish me to think, feel, and be free. They want to 
mould me, to fit me into their desires and if they could they 
would burn me at the stake. Any amount of nonsense came 
into the world with religion, particularly the idea of sin. It is 
our business on earth to be happy. We must test everything 
from the new outlook of private good and public utility. This 
is the law of nature: and all other laws, civil or religious, are 
nonsense. Stop persecuting people and you will find that most 
of them will become quite amiable. Remorse and the fear of 
punishment are the great breeders of criminals. The tyranny of 
the priest and the monarch is written all over the history of the 
world. Religious enthusiasm drives men mad with hatred and 
can do no good to morals. Do not put too much strain on human 
frailty. Be compassionate. Let your heart go out to the 
oppressed, be they women, savages, or animals. Think the best 
of everybody and thus you will raise them to your own level. 

The Christian God, as developed by theologians, is a fiend. 
Still, if the idea of God makes you good and happy I do not wish 
to intervene. Clear your mind of dogma. Conduct is of far 
more importance than metaphysics. 

I have enjoyed all sorts of things in life: books, women, 
pictures, friends, controversy, science, and toasting my toes before 
the fire. These are the things that count. Do not add to the 
unnecessary work of the world by inventing large numbers of 
improvements. Unfortunately it is so difficult to know where 
to stop. 

Do not be a fanatic and spend your time putting your head 
into nooses. Do not break the law if you can help it, though you 
should clamour incessantly for reform. Warm feelings and com- 
monsense make the world go round. 

There is no reason to believe in any after-life. So you might 
as well face the fact at once. If God is at once omnipotent and 
benevolent, why is there so much misery in the world? Avoid 
prejudice, and criticise everything on principle. Do not believe 
a thing to be true merely because Aristotle said it was so. An 
idea is all the better for being a new one. 


The above passage shows what Diderot’s philosophy comes 
to, but to understand how it can be “ exciting to be a 
materialist,”” or what Diderot meant by “ a free, thinking, 
feeling being,’ one must read the dialogues and Le Neveu 
de Rameau. Jacques Le Fataliste is excused (at least, 
after an attempt or two I have excused myself from 
reading it). Diderot’s philosophy is one which suits 
some people admirably, and when the temperament of 
the believer is thoroughly in accord with it, the result is 
a sensible, useful, happy, courageous human being. But 
it won’t work for the low-spirited or the tender-minded ; 
and, if taken generally, it would exterminate much beauty 
from the world and many emotions which exalt human 
nature. As surely as Muscular Christianity, it makes 
straight for the healthy commonplace. If you think in 
averages, you might possibly be tempted to welcome its 
universal adoption, but it is no use shutting eyes to the 
fact that it would mean the multiplication of countless 
Monsieur Homais. To live by it, and yet be a spectacle 
capable of rejoicing others and sending up their spirits, 
you must have a heart as warm as a stove, a mind as 
restless as a swallow, and the vitality of a porpoise—in 
short, someone rather like Diderot himself. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAST 
OF THE ROMANOFFS 


The Reign of Rasputin. Memoirs of M. V. Ropzianxo. With 
an Introduction by Sir BERNARD PareEs. Philpot. 12s. 6d. 


This book comes at an opportune moment—as a corrective of 
the absurdly misleading picture of the late Tsar given by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the recently published volumes of his 
World Crisis. These memoirs of Mr. Rodzianko are authorita- 
tive. They contain indeed the only first hand, impartial and 
fully informed account we are ever likely to have of the real 
causes of the downfall of the Tsardom. Rodzianko was Presi- 
dent of the Duma for several years up to the day of revolution ; 
he was the most loyai of monarchists ; his views, as Sir Bernard 
Pares says in the Introduction, approximated to those of 
“English country Toryism”’’; he was courageous and very 
notably honest; he was in close and constant contact with 
everybody of importance in Russia, and everybody from the 
Emperor to the Socialists liked and trusted him—always except- 
ing, of course, the Empress or Rasputin. He did more than any 
other man perhaps to keep Russia in the war and postpone the 
eventual débicle. He failed only when the Revolution came, 
and failed then only because it was impossible for so faithful a 
monarchist to lend the full weight of his enormous influence to a 
republican government. He has never in this book an evil or a 
disloyal word to say of the Emperor, yet the reader of it is 
driven to the unavoidable conclusion that Nicholas II was one 
of the most contemptible and unworthy figures that ever 
occupied a great European throne—a foolish mean little hen- 
pecked man who with open but shrinking eyes betrayed not only 
his dynasty but his order, his soldiers and his country, and who 
for fear of a curtain lecture let loose the forces of Bolshevism 
upon the world. 

It has been the charitable habit of western writers during the 
past ten years to say little of the character and record of the late 
Tsar and to express only pity for his fate, leaving it to 
the historians of the future to tell the more unpleasant truths. 
But when a writer of the eminence of Mr. Churchill takes advan- 
tage of that respectable convention to print arrant nonsense it is 
obvious that the merciful silence can no longer be maintained. 
*“ Tt is the shallow fashion of these times,’”” wrote Mr. Churchill, 
**to dismiss the Tsarist régime as a purblind, corrupt, incompe- 
tent tyranny.”” Suchadescription may be weak but there is no 
reason to call it shallow ; the only fault to be found with it is 
that not one of the three adjectives is strong enough. Again, 
to quote Mr. Churchill: “. . . the slowly regathered forces, the 
victories of Brussiloff ; the Russian entry upon the campaign of 
1917, unconquerable, stronger than ever ; had he [Nicholas] no 
share in these ?’’ Of course he had, but his share was the doing 
of almost everything that his position made possible to obstruct 
recovery, to dishearten the nation and to send the Russian 
troops into battle without either munitions or competent leaders. 
The achievements of the Russian people both at the front and 
behind it were far greater than Mr. Churchill seems to recognise, 
for they were all accomplished against the tremendous inertia or 
active opposition of the Emperor, the Empress and Rasputin. 
Under the rule of this despicable trio it was only necessary for a 
public servant—General or Minister—to show some degree of 
efficiency in relation to the conduct of the war for him to be 
ignominiously dismissed. Nicholas himself was never guilty of 
conscious treachery to his country, his crime was merely the 
constructive treachery of an almost incredibly feeble dupe. But 
the Empress’s natural sympathies were with the Germans, and 
Rasputin who was her master, was, in Rodzianko’s opinion, 
undoubtedly in the pay of the Germans. 

Rasputin was a monstrosity. All the evidence goes to show 
that he was not only extremely ignorant but that he was without 
even normal intellect. He had no cleverness, save something 
that was like the instinctive cunning of an animal. But he 
possessed really extraordinary ‘“‘ magnetic ” or hypnotic powers 
—which even Rodzianko found formidable—and a stupendous 
appetite for women. His name was connected in familiar gossip 
with an extraordinarily large proportion of the ladies of the Court 
and their daughters and their chambermaids, and with the 
nurse of the Tsarevitch and even with the Empress herself. 
This last suggestion Rodzianko most emphatically rejects 
and we may easily accept his rejection, since Rasputin, with 
any number of attractive women at his beck and call, had no 
apparent motive for carrying to that length his relations with 
an elderly Empress whose every thought he could control. 
He does not appear to have had any evil designs apart from 
the satisfaction of his animal passions; and if he played the 
part of a traitor, as Rodzianko believed, it may have been only 
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because he was too stupid to know or care what he was doing 
On questions of politics, internal or foreign, he had no views, 
for he knew nothing whatever about them and never sought to 
know anything. He cared only for certain debased forms of 
religious and sexual emotion and probably never even cop. 
sidered the external results of his actions. Through the Empress 
he ruined everybody who sought to exile him from his happy 
hunting ground, but his ideas seem never to have gone beyond 
that. He was only a dog with a bone, and a bite for everyone 
who tried to deprive him of it. That such a half-man should 
have ruled a great Empire for years is surely a unique episode 
in human history and could have happened only because an 
almost equally feeble brain and a much feebler will exercised 
the appalling power of the Tsar of all the Russias. 


The character of the Empress is not so clear. In a certain 
sense she had evidently a very strong will, but she was almost 
insanely superstitious. And her motives seem usually to have 
been of the most trivially personal kind. Her native pro- 
Germanism was probably never very conscious or active. [If 
she wrecked the hospital service, or persuaded her husband to 
insult the Poles, or conveyed vital information to the enemy, 
or sought to destroy any honest Russian patriot who came under 
her notice, she seems to have done so as a rule far less with the 
object of helping the Germans than of pleasing Rasputin or 
annoying the Dowager Empress. In the end, as the loyal 
Rodzianko records, she was “ fiercely and universally hated.” 
She ought probably to have been immured in an asylum for the 
semi-insane. 

At the very end the whole country was unanimous. “ It 
seemed,” writes Rodzianko, “ as if all Russia was imploring the 
Emperor for one and the same thing, and that it was impossible 
not to understand or to ignore the appeal of the suffering country.” 
The Duma, the Church, the Zemstvos, the Army leaders, even 
the Union of Nobles were all united in their demand for the 
suppression of the Empress and the exile of Rasputin. But all 
the Emperor could say to Rodzianko was “* No, I cannot promise 
you that. Nevertheless I fully believe all you have told me.” 


At his very last interview with the Tsar, a few days before the 
Revolution, Rodzianko summarised the whole position and 
begged for instant action to save the dynasty. But 

The Emperor seemed absent-minded and finally interrupted me: 

*“Couldn’t you get through with it quicker?” he said sharply; 

**the Grand Duke Mikhail Alexandrovitch is expecting me to tea.” 


And the heavy guns from France were by order of the Empress 
used to ornament the grounds of the summer palace at Tsarkoe 
Selo. Thus the House of the Romanoffs went to the doom that 
it had earned. It was corrupt in almost every possible meaning 
of that word, and its corruption destroyed all those healthy 
elements in Russia which should and would have been capable 
of resisting the disease of Bolshevism. 

The tale is shocking and horrible, but the logic of it is irresist- 
ible. Lenin was worth fifty of Nicholas. The revolution had 
become inevitable long before it happened, as every competent 
observer on the spot knew. After the unofficial execution of 
Rasputin it was a question of only days or weeks before a coup 
d’état must take place. All Russia was in the plot (though 
Rodzianko does not tell us all this) ; the Tsar was to be forced 
to abdicate and his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, appointed 
Regent, at the head of a Constitutional Government, vowed to 
use every effort to win the war. Even the loyal and gallant 
Brusiloff declared that “ If I had to choose between the Emperor 
and Russia, I follow Russia.” Three months before the actual 
revolution, the plot, even to its details, was well known to the 
British and French Embassies and was understood to be approved 
even by the Tsar’s mother, the passionately patriotic Dowager 
Empress. But the crisis was postponed, 4 la Russe, and the 
coup accordingly miscarried. When the régime of Nicholas fell 
inevitably to pieces there was no one to pick the pieces up and 
weld out of them a new order. Miliukoff was a feeble, well- 
meaning doctrinaire ; Kerensky was an almost equally feebly 
well-meaning rhetorician ; as for Rodzianko he was a Monarchist. 
And so there came the chaos of which Lenin had dreamed all his 
life ; and being the only man who had dreamed that dream he 
was the only man ready to take full advantage of an utterly 
unforeseeable opportunity. 

How he took advantage of it everybody knows. But to know 
how it was created it is necessary to read this record of 
Rodzianko’s. The tragedy and irony of it can hardly 
be exaggerated. Though obviously true in every detail, it 
is an almost unbelievable story of baseness and folly. It is, 
without set intention, the most unanswerable condemnation 
of irresponsible autocracy that can ever have been written. Ifever 
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European Sovereigns deserved a miserable end it was Nicholas II 
and his consort. However much it may extend to them pity 
for their ghastly fate, the world is certainly better rid of 
the Romanoffs, than even of the Hohenzollerns—and after all 
perhaps their fate was the happier. R. B. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS 


A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750 to 1800. By 
ALLARDYCE NicoL_,t. Cambridge Univ. Press. 16s. 

Many years ago we picked up in a second-hand bookshop some 
yolumes of Roach’s series of plays, ‘* regulated from the prompt- 
book,” and “printed by permission of the managers.” These 
yolumes are among our most treasured possessions. Here is 
Douglas, with ‘“‘ My name is Norval,” and its renowned epilogue ; 
here Brown’s Barbarossa, recommended by a prologue from 
Garrick, but by nothing else; here Arthur Murphy’s Grecian 
Daughter, with a frontispiece that displays Mrs. Siddons as 
Euphrasia, dagger in hand, and uttering the thrilling words, 
“In a dear father’s cause a woman's vengeance soars above her 
sex” (not to mention the final lines of the play, which bid men 
emulate Euphrasia) ; here, above all, is the famous West Jndian, 
with its “ Shriek not, start not, stir not, loveliest creature, but 
let me kneel and gaze upon your beauties,’’ and Miss Rusport’s 
exquisitely-phrased gratitude to Belcour, ‘‘O blessed be the 
torrid zone for ever, whose rapid vegetation quickens nature into 
such benignity.”” Few modern plays have given us so much 
delight as these. And now we have Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
directing us to scores more of the same kind. This book is a 
continuation of his well-known volumes on the Restoration and 
Hanoverian Drama ; it is composed on the same plan, and ex- 
hibits the same learning, the same accuracy, and the same 
critical power. It is issued by the Cambridge Press with all the 
exactitude which we are accustomed to expect from that home 
of artistic precision; and it will probably long remain the 
standard work on its subject. 

We are not quite sure whether the work, well done as it is, was 
worth doing. We catch ourselves wondering whether Professor 
Nicoll has not sometimes yielded to the literary illusion, and 
fancied that people who have got their names into books are 
ipso facto more important than the forgotten herd. Perhaps it 
would have been better to leave most of them in the Limbo to 
which Dante consigned the “ sciaurati che mai non fur vivi.” 
But Mr. Nicoll may be right. Some would-be poets will possibly 
be deterred by the fear that they in their turn may be fished 
out of the mud of Lethe, painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
‘Here may you see the poetaster.” It is well to make people 
afraid of immortality. 

And, whatever we think of most of the names, some are 
assuredly worth resuscitating. Mrs. Inchbald, Reynolds, Col- 
man, Murphy, certainly had a touch, if not more, of genius ; to 
borrow a phrase which Mr. Nicoll employs a score of times, they 
“were by way of being” good playwrights; in skill of plot- 
construction they were often superior to many writers of to-day ; 
and if their language is stilted, it is, at any rate, not slipshod. 
Five of their plays, selected by Professor Nicoll, have been 
performed at the East London College, and have gained that 
applause which, as he truly says, is worth a thousand pages of 
theoretical discussion. How many of our living writers will 
survive such an ordeal? 

Even the others must not be underrated. Convinced as we 
are that literary worth is a relative term—a function of two 
variables, author and reader—we maintain that a play which 
pleases its immediate audience must have merit. That we do 
not appreciate it is no proof to the contrary ; it was not written 
for us. If it had been it would have failed, and would have 
deserved to fail. A playwright, above all other authors, must 
appeal to his own day and generation ; his allusions must be 
easily caught by the audience, his style what they admire, his 
stagecraft what they like. Hence we imagine that Whitehead, 
MacNally, Hugh Kelly, Cumberland, with their West Indians and 
False Delicacys, were men of more ability than is commonly 
supposed. We cannot stand their turgidity and sentimentality 
to-day ; but neither will our descendants be able to stand us. 
Professor Nicoll recognises that these playwrights now and then 
showed glimpses of capacity for “higher” things. That, 
having this capacity, they yet refused it free course, proves 

that in one respect at least they resembled Shakespeare ; they 
were practical men ; and if, like Peter Quince and his company, 
pe offended, it was with the good will of the audience in their 


Not the least valuable part of the book is the Appendix, which 


gives a hand-list of the plays, of every sort from tragedy to 
pantomime, performed in London from 1750 to 1800, with the 
dates of first performance and the sources, foreign or other, from 
which they were derived. We can only wonder how Professor 
Nicoll, while reading so voraciously, has found time to write ; 
and if we differ from some of his critical opinions, we are none 
the less astonished that after so long a course of such study he 
should have kept “ his bosom franchised and allegiance clear” 
to the true objects of loyalty. 


BEGGARS AND TRAMPS 


The Adventures of Johnny Walker, Tramp. By W. H. Davies. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It has become not uncommon of recent years to find, on the 
fly-leaves of novels, a statement (owing its origin, no doubt, 
to the vagaries of the law of libel) that “all the characters 
in this book are entirely fictitious.” On the jacket of Johnny 
Walker, Tramp, there is a statement: “ It is a relation of true 
experiences, and all its characters have or have had a real 
existence.” This statement has more than a conventional 
value. If we were asked to name the one distinguishing quality 
of Mr. Davies’ genius, we should not mention his bird-like 
lyricism—how bored he must get with that bird !—nor his 
spontaneity, nor his sly guilelessness, nor his vivid interest in 
all sorts of things, nor his evident divergence from modern 
industrial societies; we should claim for him that all his work, 
the best and the worst, the most trivial and the most important, 
is “‘a relation of real experiences,” and that any people who 
come into his works “have or have had a real existence.” At 
least “‘actual’”’ would be a better word, we think, than real; 
for we do not want a definition of reality that would exclude 
Hamlet, Don Quixote or Pickwick ; and sometimes, as in all 
literature rooted consciously on actual experiences, the people 
in Mr. Davies’ books fail to come to real life. 

No such complaint, however, can be made of this present 
volume. Although this book is constructed out of two works— 
Beggars and The Three Travellers—it is in form and composition 
a new book. Those two earlier books were largely books of 
essays, and we retain a very pleasant impression of them, 
especially certain passages in Beggars. Now Mr. Davies has 
abandoned the essay-form and out of the experiences related in 
the two books’made a story. The chief impression the book 
leaves is an odd one. Here, one would think, in the record of 
these tramps, of poverty, of a hard existence hardly endured, 
one would get the impression that men are, at least, near to 
Life, are seeing Life in a more real sense than it is seen or 
encountered by the men in the offices, the men whose existence 
has so much of social and conventional pretence. The precise 
opposite is true. No life seems so full of pretence, of melo- 
dramatic make-believe, of vivid humbug as this life described 
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by Mr. Davies. On the very first page there is a hint 
of it: 

One day a man called Sullivan, whom I knew fairly well, came up 
to me and said, “‘ Do you want a bow! of the best soup in the city ?”’ 
(Chicago). ‘* Yes,” I answered fiercely and frowning hard, so as 
to let him know I wanted the real truth from him and no humbug. 
** Yes,” I answered, ‘‘ show me the place.” 


One can see the very gestures, face perked up, chin thrust out, 
head thrown sideways, hands in pockets, the questioned coming 
very close to the questioner—in fact, all the gestures with which 
small boys at school, than whom no one pretends more, seek 
to impress one another. The life portrayed in Johnny Walker 
is like school-boys’ life in this: it is a life of irresponsibility. 
Just as the school-boy feels an unnatural freedom because all 
serious responsibility is taken from him by his parents, guardians 
and school-masters; so the tramp feels a similar freedom 
because he puts all responsibility on society. Indeed, he and the 
very rich, idle man are the true parasites : they make no return, 
except perhaps in the region of esthetics, for the benefits they 
snatch from society. The tramp, if we believe Mr. Davies, 
shares the idle school-boy’s contempt for any one who does any 
work. Such people are in American life called “stiffs’’: 

My experience in Arkansas, where I took the back roads with 
Texas Jack and another, was all through leaving the company of 
true beggars, and associating with “ stiffs... Texas Jack and his 
companion were shovel-stiffs, and I never ought to have had any- 
thing to do with them. 

So would the shirker write of the scholarship boy. 

There are other resemblances between the life led by Johnny 
Walker and his friends and the life of school-boys, so many indeed 
that it is fairly certain that most people who take to this life 
of fighting, begging, killing and rude freedom are men whose 
mental development has been arrested, but whose will has been 
too strong for them to acquiesce in the orderly, grooved life which 
suits most of the mentally undeveloped in our modern civilisa- 
tion. The childishness of the life impresses one more than its 
brutality or carelessness, though if one had to share it, no doubt 
the pathos would not appeal to one so much. Pathos and 
pretence are, however, the main impressions left on one; how 
melancholy to live a life which makes a man write like this: 

This man wished us good morning, and was about to pass on; 
but he altered his mind and stood before us with his hands in his 
— ‘How do you fellows manage on the road ?”’ he asked 
pluntly ; “‘ do you get enough to eat and a bed every night ?”’ I did 
not know how to answer this question, for it would not be wise for 
beggars to let a man of that kind know the truth. 

And yet Johnny Walker and Mr. Davies might both retort ‘* Who 
after all speaks the truth to casual acquaintances, however 
apparently friendly, in any kind of society?” And we should 
be hard put to it to answer them. Mr. Davies himself, at any 
rate, got from this life what he could not have got from any 
other life; to him this world of irresponsibility, of license, 
of shiftless, rather patternless, movement has meant something 
of beauty and interest. Of his companions and acquaintances 
we cannot speak, but he can claim that his life on the road has 
had its wsthetic justification. 


JOURNEYS’ ENDS 


By Gitspert FRANKAU. MHutchin- 


My Unsentimental Journey. 
son. 7s. 6d. 
Virgin Spain. By Watpo Frank. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


The Romance and Legend of the Riviera. By YSABEL DE WITTE. 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

Journeys, which proverbially ended in lovers meeting, end 
almost invariably in these less romantic days in making many 
books; and of these, since everybody who is anybody, and 
quite a number of people who aren’t, travel more than ever, 
there is less end than ever. All journey books, with very rare 
exceptions, conform to certain now established principles. The 
less competent you are to study a foreign country, the less you 
know of its language, and the shorter time you stay in it, the 
more pontifically you lay down the law about it when you are 
home again and make your inevitable book. The better your 
qualifications, the less dogmatically you write. The wise writer, 
with a background of understanding, but a knowledge of his 
own limitations, holds to more obvious things, and produces a 
book which may not be profound, but is agreeable. 

To these principles the three books under review are not 
exceptions. They are good, or bad, examples each of their 
kind. Mr. Frankau spent three months in the United States, 
and engages to tell you almost all about them that it is good for 
you to know. Mr. Frank—an American—has devoted years to 
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the study of Spain, and sets down diffidently certain Conclusions 
about that country. Mrs. de Witte knows her Riviera well, and 
gives you, modestly and pleasantly, the benefit of her sympa. 
thetic understanding of one aspect of it. The offence of 
Mr. Frankau’s book begins with the misnomer of its title—y 
Unsentimental Journey—by a man who, if words in these da 7 
retain any exact meaning, is one of the most sentimental of liy; 
authors. It continues with his ignorance of the American |ap. 
guage. He had never heard of “ necking,” and he considers it 
necessary to translate laboriously into English all those 5 
phrases which American films and plays have by this time made 
quite familiar on this side of the Atlantic. The offence proceeds 
with his total incapacity, in his study of America, to shed his 
ingrained prejudices. This country lacked Mr. Frankay’s 
presence during the general strike, but our loss was America’s 
gain. Mr. Frankau told America (not for anything so vulgar as 
money, or even for notoriety, but from sheer patriotic exuber. 
ance) all about it: told them how “a handful of tin-pot, tup- 
penny ha’penny Trade Union leaders—the most parasitica! 
class ever developed by any civilisation—are trying to smash up 
everything’; how very strange it was to find ** two men such 
as Wells and Shaw . . . . for whose subversive political antics 
no sane psychologist or economist could have anything but the 
utmost contempt ”’ were still regarded in America as representa- 
tive English authors ; how very wrong it is of Mr. Baldwin to 
think that there can be any “ peace in our time” with “ ex. 
enemies like Ramsay MacDonald’’ (also ex-Prime Minister of 
England). Naturally what he has to tell us about America is of 
about equal value. He is quite readable, as “ slick” as ever, 
but perhaps even less worth reading than usual. 

Mr. Frank (a type of American whom Mr. Frankau, being too 
much occupied with Mr. Frankau, did not meet) is not easily 
readable ; on the other hand he is well worth reading. One 
reader groaned when he opened the book to find that “ The sky 
of Spain is high. It is above earth very high. It is above Spain 
very high. It is separate from Spain,” and felt still worse when, 
a few pages later, he encountered hills that “ gyre in cosmic 
emotion’; but, being conscientious, read on to his reward. 
If you want to be really conscientious, you must read Mr. Frank 
with a dictionary and a vivid imagination as to the possible 
meanings of words; but he has something to say, and can say it, 
whenever he discards his mannerisms, extremely well. His bull- 
fight is a brilliant piece of descriptive writing, though few spec- 
tators may see in it a “ searching symbol of the sexual act.” 
However, having swallowed the author’s style and sky and 
symbols, the pertinacious reader arrives at the substance of his 
** scenes from the spiritual drama of a great people,” to quote 
his sub-title. Mr. Frank begins, as any study of Spain should 
begin, with her “ hinterland ” in Africa. Successively he depicts 
and analyses the history and development of Andalusia, Aragon 
and Castile. The second part of his book studies the tragedy of 
Spain, and, after no more than a hint at her future, he closes on 
a visionary note with a dialogue between Cervantes and Columbus 
which foresees the regeneration from the seed of Spain of a 
Europe “ rotted at last into the grave they call America.” This 
is the book of a mystic, and many of its interpretations may be 
open to criticism, but Mr. Frank builds up skilfully the unity of 
his conception : “* The vision, a theodicy ; the form, the Church 
of Rome ; the dynamic means, a State. In the impossible mar- 
riage of these three elements lies the tragedy of Spain.” Spain, 
the author insists, “ is not a failure; Spain is not decadent; 
Spain is complete. By the too literal achievement of kings and 
mystics, the vital forces of a vital land lock as in sleep.” And in 
the work of her modern writers he sees Spain saying to herself: 
‘** T am asleep *—which is the sign of waking. With all its im- 
perfections, this is a provocative book. 

Mrs. de Witte neither stimulates thought like Mr. Frank nor 
bludgeons it like Mr. Frankau. Her book, the work of a lover of 
the tiny hill towns which are the little known hinterland of the 
French Riviera’s coastal strip, of a lover steeped in their history 
and romance, appeals to the softer emotions.’ It is as good 8 
book for those on the way to the (also often legendary) sunshine 
of the South as for those who sigh for it at home ; and its collo- 
type illustrations alone are worth its price. 


ENGLISH STAINED GLASS 


English Stained Glass. By Hersert Reap. London and 
New York. Putnams. £5 5s. 

In the literature of art few subjects have been so scantily 
treated as that of stained glass. Yet the art itself is popular. 
Glass, by day, is inevitably the most conspicuous part of the 
decoration of a church; the most casual visitor cannot fail 
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Special Cheap Edition. 


THE CONFESSIONS 


OF A CAPITALIST 


y SIR E. J. P. BENN 
3/6 net 


“Tt is an extremely lucid exposition of the business man’s mind. . . . Moreover, it is a thoroughly 
honourable book.”—The Times. 

“ A book which is unique in economic literature.”—The Outlook. 

“His book is singularly invigorating—a work that is a tonic as well as a pleasure to read.”— 
Truth. 

“Capitalists in general might read the book with profit, as well as the trade unionist.”—The 
Economist. 

“ Sir Ernest spares none and hits hard.”"—The Bookman. 

“ This is a most refreshing book. . . . It throws into sharp contrast the beneficence of well-directed 
private enterprise and the dead hand of the State.”—The Spectator. 

“ Sir Ernest Benn’s frank, c‘ear, and intensely interesting book. The author writes as a rractical 
business man who knows his subject and is not afraid to substantiate his arguments by giving the 
full details of his own experience.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ A singularly honest and stimulating book, bringing economics down to a level on which it is 
possible for the wayfaring man to understand them and apply them to himself.”—Yorkshire 


Weekly Post. 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), LTD., 
33-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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SKIN DEEP 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7/6 net 


New Statesman: “ A superlative of some sort must be 
awarded to Miss Royde-Smith for this latest achievement of 
hers. . . . She possesses in a very high degree the 
none-too-common ability to draw living figures. . . . 
Satire, passion, pathos, farce, mystery and melodrama—all 
these are dealt with, and most adequately dealt with, in 
Skin Deep.” 


LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS 
By ROBERT KEABLE, author of “ Simon 
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Called Peter.” 7/6 net 
Liverpool Post: “Mr. Robert Keable is master of a PAUL DE KRUIF 
quiet, unimpassioned style. . . . A splendid intellectual and | 
literary achievement . . . marks Mr. Keable out as one of ' The story of the war waged by the world’s great 






the finest novelists of the present day.” 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 7/6 net 


Country Life: “The author sets down his rapid, vivid 
impressions. ... He has phases and words that illumine 
like poetry or blind like lightning, and his dialogue is 
extraordinarily lifelike, The book is fiercely honest, tinglingly 
alive, a gallant and brilliant effort.’ 


By THEODORE DREISER. 10/- net 

Arno_p Bennett in the Evening Standard: “ An American 
Tragedy is prodigious. Some pages are more exciting 
than others, but the sheer power is continuous in its spell; 
it never relaxes; it goes on and on; Dreiser determined to 
omit nothing at all, until the devastating end.” 


THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 
By THOMAS BURKE, author of “ Limehouse 
Nights.” 7/6 net. [Mar. 24 


A full length, crowded, tremendous novel of London of 
to-day. 


THE OLD COUNTESS 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, author of 
“The Little French Girl.” [April 7 


‘@ An attractive illustrated folder of Constable’s Popular 
Fiction (3/6 net) will be sent free on application. 


10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 





scientists against man’s most terrible enemies, 
is told in a narrative as exciting as any tale of 
adventure ever written. 


72] 

‘ He converts his heroes from the cold, impersonal 
scientists of legend into brilliantly real and human 
men.” H. L. Ad ncken 
‘De Kruif is not only a scientific man, but he has 
if adramatic conception of science ... belongs toa 
\§ rare class: those who ‘ave vision and can express 

it.’ 7. W. N. Sullivan 

‘Tells his tale in a racy, popular way, keeping his 
masses of facts and explanations very concise and 
clear. It isremarkable what an exciting story he has 
made of these centuries of experiments.’ Spectator 
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to remark it; the worshipper is apt to find it more worthy 
of attention than the sermon. He can enjoy it, sensuously 
and almost without thought, more lazily than any other form 
of Gothic decoration. More lazily, but not less strongly ; 
people must keenly have felt the importance of glass to have 
spent so much money on the hideous windows of the nineteenth 
century ; and they must feel it still more keenly to be now so 
anxious to get rid of them. Yet books on stained glass are 
few, and for the most part unsatisfactory. The reasons are 
not difficult to assign. In the first place the study is extremely 
obscure, and it lends itself less than any to the methods of 
modern connoisseurship. For these are based on the close 
and simultaneous comparison of very numerous examples. 
Pictures can be so studied in the great galleries and in complete 
collections of photographs. Glass has been little photographed, 
and then with difficulty ; while the actual examples are widely 
scattered, and frequently so placed as to be almost impossible 
to examine. In the second place, books on this subject have 
suffered from the difficulty of adequate colour-representation. 
The ordinary reader feels that glass, robbed of its colour, loses 
its point. Yet the problem of representing translucent colour 
on an opaque page is ideally impossible and practically expensive. 
Moreover, what is the colour of a stained glass window? It 
is one thing at eleven o’clock, another at five, and perhaps 
quite another at five-thirty. It depends on the strength, 
and on the angle of incidence, of the light. As the hands of 
the clock turn, the scheme may pass from a flaming salad of 
orange and scarlet, through cool greens, to sinister and smoul- 
dering purples. Anyone who has spent an entire day in 
Chartres Cathedral will realise that you can no more speak of 
the colour scheme of a window than you can judge a musical 
composition by a single bar. How far exactly were these 
factors taken into calculation. by the medieval designers ? 
Were they satisfied to consider the colour of a window to be 
that which it has when average daylight strikes through it 
at forty-five degrees, and did they (or the architects) leave 
these pleasing varieties to chance, in choosing the orientation 
of their windows? It would be interesting to have some 
real evidence on this point. 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Read, of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, has given us a fine book, and that he has been 
ably seconded by his publishers. The examples are extremely 
well chosen and excellently reproduced. One realises how 
wide a field would be opened up by a really thorough appli- 
cation of photography to this subject. A small Government 
grant to this end would be as well expended as any money 
designated to our museums. No one, whether artist or scholar, 
can look at these beautiful plates, generously numerous as 
they are, without a vivid desire for more. 

Mr. Read has chosen to approach his subject in a very 
philosophical spirit. He is chiefly concerned to relate the 
several phases of English stained glass to the large movements 
of European culture. And the reader who opens this book 
expecting full and lengthy descriptions of technical processes, 
or an extensive catalogue of examples, will be pleased or dis- 
appointed (as the case may be) to find chapters on the theology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and the relation of faith to reason, 
on the Franciscan and Dominican movements in their relation 
to naturalism, and on the poetry of Jacopone da Todi. Mr. 
Read is obviously happiest on these subjects ; he is interested 
in the wider issues of humanism, and in the fascinating game 
of tracing the interaction of ideas. Essentially his book is a 
return to Ruskin; not to Ruskin’s intemperate prejudices, 
disregard for evidence, and dogmatic ebullience; but to 
his habit of pressing through the work of the artist to its spiritual 
implications. Mr. Read has the sanity and width of culture 
without which such a treatment is apt to be loose and irritating ; 
and in the last resort—especially on a medieval subject—no 
other treatment can give us the real gist of the matter. Some- 
times, we confess, he seems to get led rather far from his actual 
theme, and to come back to it almost with reluctance. But 
it must not be thought, because Mr. Read holds his particular 
learning sternly in reserve, that his work betrays any weakness 
or inexactitude of connoisseurship. On several points he has 
made useful contributions, and advances on Westlake. He 
joins issue with this author and with M. Male on the alleged 
continuous and general importation of English windows from 
fixed centres of manufacture at Chartres, Paris and Rouen. 
Westlake, in a characteristic English way, was disposed to 
think that no good thing could come except out of France ; 
and M. Male, in a characteristic French way, is of the same 
opinion. Mr. Read shows the exaggerations of their theory, 
and places the matter in a very reasonable light. But we 


— 


cannot here enter into either the philosophical or historica] 
issues raised in plenty by Mr. Read’s book. Occasional dig. 
agreement will not detract from the reader’s pleasure in follow; 
the author over these refreshingly wide fields of speculation, 
We are not sure that he would not have done even better to 
confine his philosophic survey to a liberal introduction, ang 
to have given us a more ample catalogue raisonnée of particulg 
examples in convenient relation to the plates. The remarkable 
colour plates (for which the self-effacing experts of the Chiswick 
Press deserve high technical praise) might have gained some. 
thing in value from slightly darker margins. But no doubt 
on all these points there are contrary considerations. As 
general account of English glass from the twelfth-century 
Canterbury windows to William Morris, this volume is equally 
remarkable for precision of scholarship, breadth of outlook 
and beauty of illustration. The particular student shoulg 
read it in conjunction with Dr. Philip Nelson’s detailed Sy 
of Ancient Glass in England. Mr. Read is not optimistic about 
the future of the art in this country, and rightly argues that 
it requires a complete severance from antiquarian trammels, 
It is one of his merits that his penetrating sympathy with 
Gothic art has rendered him a modernist. 


SATIRICAL VERSE 


News of the Devil. Benn. 3s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. 


Satirical Poems. By S1zcrriep Sassoon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


By HumsBert WOLFE. 


It is curious that the present return of interest in Dryden, 
Churchill, above all, in Pope, should be slow to produce a crop 
of imitation, and that such verse as has appeared, derivative 
if not imitative, should have been written with apparently 
so little understanding of what make up their peculiar 
merits. 

Certainly, nearly all contemporary satirical verse, though 
possibly excited, has obviously not been fertilised by the 
examples of MacFlecknoe, say, The Rosciad, or The Epistle to a 
Lady. 

A poet, embarking on a satirical theme, is comparable to 
certain spiritualistic mediums, admittedly apt to introduce and 
vary the display of their reputed real gifts with innocent feats 
of sleight of hand, equalled by any accomplished conjuror, which 
insensibly lead on towards and merge into the real practice of 
their mystery ; so, half the technical beauty of such an under- 
taking by a great poet lies in the transition from what is purely 
satirical, as, for instance, in the Epistle, the progress from the 
passage devoted to Marcissa— 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking Citron with his Grace and Charters. 
to the triumphantly lyrical working-out (if “lyrical” is not too 
loose a word to be used in this connection) of an interior theme, 
as in the description of Flavia or in the lines that mark a final 
climax— 

As Hags hold Sabbaths, less for joy than spight, 

So these their merry, miserable Night ; 

Still round and round the Ghosts of Beauty glide, 

And haunt the Places where their Honour dy’d. 


And then there is the question of couplet-writing. 

A first criticism of Mr. Wolfe’s long satirical poem, News of 
the Devil, may very well be made on this count. It has always 
seemed the particular advantage of the couplet form, that each 
should be independent, the two lines relying on one another 
for support, like an inverted V or a mountain peak, separate 
eminences, to be systematised in a range of peaks with its own 
ascents and descents of interest. Reference to Pope, where he is 
most successful, will show the operation of some such method. 
Once the couplets lose their entity and fuse together in sentences 
running on from line to line, the form has no more point, and the 
rhymes becomes troublesomely insistent, tripped over in mid- 
career after the sense, instead of noiselessly closing the door on 
it. Mr. Wolfe, now and again, allows his effects to be spoiled 
by this inadvertence. } 

But his poem is easier to appreciate as a whole than in detail. 
There is a definite class of words—they might be drawn Up, 
perhaps twenty or more—expressing (those that come quickest 
to mind) tremendous dimensions in space, and gilt with universal 
associations, which are always attractive and generally unworthy 
of the trust bestowed, collapsing under a weight of meaning -— 
infinite, unfathomable, etc. As an example of that kind of 
failure, let us cite the fourth line in the passage that follows. 
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| John Murray’s New Books 








| 

LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 

| elections from his Letters and Journals 

| Edited by V. H. COLLINS. This book provides, in addi- 
tion to the letters, a running commentary on Byron’s life 
and character. With Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net. 


LIGHT & SHADE IN BYGONE INDIA 

| By Lt-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O. “A most 
entertaining picture of Army life in old Indian days. 

| Full of instruction and amusement.”—Daily Mail. 
With Maps. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL KING : 
GEORGE THE FIRST 


By Sir M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. 
stances largely unforeseen and fortuitous, a member of the 
House of Guelph became monarch of this country, knowing 
little of its customs. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


_THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


| 
| 
| Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D. 


15s. net. 


Tells how, by circum- 


Preface by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Heapiam, C.H., D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester. Dean Ince in The Church of England 
Newspaper says: “The essays are all good, some of them 
very good, and the writers are well acquainted with present 
conditions and recent thought, which must be our chief 
guides in predicting the future.” 7s. 6d. net. 


| 

| 

RELIGION AND THE 
_ RISE OF CAPITALISM 

By R.H. TAWNEY. With a Prefatory Note by Dr, Gore. 
| “Tt has an actual as well as a historical interest. Mr. 
Tawney has drawn upon a great mass of material and 
handled it in a manner which may fairly be called bril- 
| 10s. 6d. net. 


_WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA 

By RODNEY GILBERT. “One of the frankest and 
boldest books on China that ever was written . . . 
provocative and stimulating; a book that needed to be 
written.” —Birmingham Post. 3rd Imp. 10s. 6d. net. 


|THE SAFETY OF ST. PAUL’S 

By the Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Canon and 
Treasurer of St. Paul’s, Tells the story of the preservation 
of the Cathedral since 1913. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


| 
Cheaper Edition, unabridged, with 8 Illustrations and 
| 


liant."—Times. Third Impression. 


2 Maps. Two Volumes. 15s. net. 


ECONOMICS AND CHRISTIANITY 
By Rt. Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D.. The BisHop 
or GLoucesTeR here discusses certain principles of economics 
and considers the relation of Christian principles to indus- 
trial questions. Is. net. 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net. 
HILDEGARDE 


| By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “Extremely well told; the 


whole book is full of vital interest.”"—Dazly Neezs. 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS 

By ELLEN GLASGOW. “Her humour is always spark- 
ling, and her brilliant style makes her story a delight to 

read.” —Birmingham Gazctic. 


| THE CITY OF THE SEVEN PALMS 

By ANGUS BUCHANAN. A gripping story of love and 
a a with all the true atmosphere of the desert, by the 
author of “ Szhara.” 


| SANDS OF FORTUNE 

By SINCLAIR MURRAY. “Mr. Sinclair Murray has 
written several stories, but this is easily the best of them.” 
—Be!lfast Northern I hig. 


_ THE ACTOR IN ROOM 931 

By CYRIL MAUDE. “The whole atmosphere of the 
is singularly bright and wholesome.”—Daily 

Telegraph. 6s. net. 











_____— Albemarle Street, W.1 





























THE FIRST FLIGHT 


Across the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. 
21s. net. 

“A tale full of the perils of this mew kind of voyaging in 
spaces P thrilling story of the voyage . ._. vivid : 
beautifully illustrated.”—Westminster Gazette. “ The tremendous 
event of crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by 
‘ story of Amundsen’s great flight.”—Daily 
“The account of the voyage and what it revealed is 
“A full-blown volume 


airship 
Chronicle. 
given for the first time.”—Daily Sketch. 
..- «+ Stirs a great memory in the mind of the reader.”— 
I iverpool Post. “ Airship adventure in Arctic wastes.”- -Newcastle 
Caronicic. 


Vanished Cities 
Northern Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE and 
MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 


volume, with 8 colour and 32 black-and- 
24s. net. 





In one large handsome 
white illustrations. 
“North Africa has a fast-growing attraction for holiday travellers, 
and no better guide-book to its innumerable centres of interest has 
been written. Major Fletcher’s illustrations, bold in design and 
strong in colour, are worthy of the admirable text they illustrate. 
Most interesting.’”—Sun. Times. “ A very thorough ex 
largely in unbeaten tracks, and the chat about 
present-day conditions is agreeably stiffened 
with historical notes. 
gossipy book.”—-Star. 
Vews 


ploration, 


. . . A pleasant, 
“This lively volume.” 
































London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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It refers to a picture by Botticelli, and illustrates, as well, an 
occasional weakness in the body of the poem : 

...-.IT have seen the face, 

and I could only think of tenderness, 

such as a girl might have been when she is smiling, 

infinitely young, infinitely beguiling, 

and like a boy’s lips wild with the romance 

of boyhood’s effortless omnipotence, 

or when upon the evening one white petal, 

of the last bird’s song stirs the air a little. . 
However, it is the intention of the poem, at present almost alone 
of its kind, that is interesting. 

Much less ambitious in intention, Mr. Sassoon also inclines 
sometimes to put an ill-deserved trust in the associated value of 
words for their own sake. To get an effect of satire, as it were 
in spite of himself, he uses the same sort of words, that, in 
Aristophanes’ parody, Aeschylus uses in his tragic confections, 
heaping an accumulation of ponderous syllables, until the line 
sags under its load. For instance, the poem, ‘“‘ On Some Portraits 
by Sargent”: 

Putting aside enigmas of technique— 

In calm, cynosural canvases I seek 

Some psycho-coefficient unconfessed. . . . 

A glum (though lingually-exempted) guest, 
I analyse the output; which includes 
Complacent persons opulently poised 

In unawareness that their names are noised 
In highbrow cliques as ‘psychologic nudes.’ 


But it is only fair to balance this quotation with an extract 
from ‘* Afterthoughts on the opening of the British Empire 
Exhibition,” which, arriving at their result by an exactly 
opposite route, sufficiently demonstrate Mr. Sassoon’s real 
qualities as a writer: 

The megaphone-microphone-magnified voice of the King 
Spoke hollow and careful from vacant remoteness of air. 

I heard. There was no doubt that the Sovereign was there ; 

He was there to be grave and august and to say the right thing; 
To utter the aims of Dominion. He came to declare 

An inaugurate Wembley. He did. Then a prelate, with prayer 
To the God of Commercial Resources and Arts that are bland, 
Was broadcasted likewise, his crozier of office in hand. 


A REALLY NICE CHARACTER 


Haydn. By Micuet Brener. ‘Translated by C. L. LEEsE. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 


The drawback to a true estimate of Haydn as a composer 
lies in the fact that he wrote such an enormous quantity of 
music—as much as, if not more than, any other composer who 
ever lived. To wade through and classify some twenty operas, 
twelve Masses and other religious works, five oratorios, one 
hundred and four symphonies, fifty or so concertos, eighty 
three string quartets, as many miscellaneous trios, fifty-two 
piano sonatas, and two hundred barytone songs—this is an 
almost impossible task. Writing as he did, to order, for a small 
court which he knew would not always listen with attention, 
he must often have allowed himself musically to “ mark time” 
—content to provide a background of harmonious noise to 
conversation. M. Brenet remarks that ‘“‘the amount of music 
that was played daily in an aristocratic household was really 
formidable.” It was no unusual thing for an evening concert 
to consist of several symphonies and concertos by the same 
composer “ played straight off the reel,” and the household of 
the Princes of Esterhazy, in which Haydn had supreme control 
of the department of music, was no exception to the general 
rule. It is inconceivable that the vast quantities of music, 
which he was called upon to compose (often at a moment’s 
notice) and to perform, was really listened to with proper 
attention ; thus it is no wonder that so much of it is of poor 
quality. The wonder is that the thing was done at all. Now- 
adays a composer would certainly prefer the workhouse to such 
an intolerable corvée. But Haydn was an extremely nice, 
patient, easy-going man. He had not the temperament gener- 
ally connected with genius, any more than had Brahms, whom 
he resembles in character. It would be hard to imagine a 
man more irreproachably nice—more entirely free from pro- 
fessional jealousy and pettiness. This characteristic is admirably 
brought out by the present biographer, whose concise and 
balanced account of the composer’s life is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of music. Haydn might well have been 


jealous of Mozart—all the more so in that he recognised that 
young man’s transcendent genius; but instead, we find him 





— 


writing to the Prague opera-house, which had asked him for » 

opera, excusing himself on the ground that his operas are 

suitable for the “special conditions of Esterhaz,” and adding; 

. it would be difficult for anyone—no matter whom—to 

the great Mozart. That is why I wish that all music, 
especially the influential, could know the inimitable works y 
Mozart with a profundity, a musical knowledge, and a keen appre. 
ciation equal to my own. 


After reading this, we think a little sadly of what, for i 
Wagner was accustomed to say about Brahms, or of what th, 
modern French school say about Richard Strauss. Pp, 

it is this niceness, this utter lack of those cankering self-infliets 
humiliations, which sour the minds of so many great 

that make Haydn the greatest of all interpreters of gaiety, 
There is an undercurrent of sadness in al] Mozart's music, byt 
in Haydn even the solemn passages are but the reverse of the 
medal of joy and are forever bursting out into quick, 
tinkling melodies. The great heights and depths of emotigy 
—the poignancy of the sense of transience, the realisation of 
tragedy, the terror and ecstasy of love—none of these can haye 
done more than brush by the soul of Haydn. But profoun 
admiration for and gratitude to him will always be felt for his 
communication to us—in the D major and C major quartets, 
the Military Symphony, the Creation, to name only a fey 
works—of the spirit of light-heartedness and gay optimism; 
for it is always pleasant to be cheered, in our most cynical and 
dejected moods, by the immortal crystallisation in works of art 
of a really nice character. 


FREE VERSE AND DIALECT 


Branches of Adam. By Jonun Gouitp FLetcHer. Faber and 
Gwyer. 6s. 


The Laburnum Branch. By Naomi Mircuison. Cape. 5s. 


The Shoeing of Jerry-Go-Nimble. By Dororny Una Rarcuirrs, 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Fletcher has done something daring. He has put himself 
on the same shelf with Aeschylus, the Bible, and Milton. But 
it is little help to say that he has done it well. Unless he can 
stand there as an equal he cannot stand there at all: and he 
is not an equal. 

It is difficult in a work of this nature to avoid colossalism. 
The author has tended to mistake violence for vigour, and has 
strung the whole poem up into the highest pitch : but the length 
of the poem makes sustention impossible. If only he could 
have controlled his inspiration (of which he has a very con 
siderable amount) his poem would have attained a much greater 
force. As it is he cannot save himself from occasional bathos. 
He takes his stand at the top of his ladder and has the only 
alternatives of climbing down or falling off. But his work is 
written in some of the best modern free verse recently written; 
the rhythm is marked, and supports the author’s imagination: 

Centuries pass, as a slow watch in the night ; 
Leaning upon their heavy spears they look out over the stars 
Stretching in endless procession. .. . 

The poem is a myth founded on Genesis. The dramatic 
power is unmistakable ; but it is hard to agree that the author 
is right in making Cain imitate Prometheus. What was heroit 
in the one becomes brute anger in the other. The general effect 
of the poem is impressive, though overstrung. The anatomical 
passages are abashing; if Adam and Eve really looked like 
that, no wonder they refused to be undressed any longer. 

The Laburnum Branch carries with it a totally different 
atmosphere. Mrs. Mitchison writes with much humour, and 
at times with an almost savage wit: ‘The Rich Woman ats 
Party” is worthy of a place in satirical authology. 

Most of the poems are written in free verse. The more one 
reads free verse the more one feels that there is a hitch some 
where. It ought to go well, but it doesn’t; and its Muse 18 
apt to look uncommonly as if she is done up with safety pis 
These poems are no exception; in fact some of them 
like mere notes for a poem. Free verse is probably mor 
difficult to write well than either prose or verse. ‘ 

The “ Birth Poem” remains most firmly in the mind. Itis the 
only poem which gives a due to the husband’s mental agony 
for his wife. 

And now, look back: now, all goes well up there, — 
Those three high windows where the gleam of light is. 
How still about our heads this star-lit air, 

How clear the night is! 


Of the book’s nine parts, Part III should be excluded. Except 
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Furnish Your Library ‘ o,° +. 
with LIBRACO Equipment | | @ Vanities and 


Libraco Portable Shelving Vicitssitudes 
ae tee By RALPH NEVILL 


or Oak Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. 
, 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s, net. 












Portable ain Poe 
Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and buildings of 
and London in bygone centuries are recalled.”"—D. Express. “ Abounds 
Extensible. hr 
Fitted Times. “Spicy yarns of the ‘good old days’ . . . full of 
° stories. . . . Mr. Nevill has not forgotten how to be enter- 
with taming," —Senchouer ee. “I imagine no man could tell 
: you more about London houses and th histories than Ralph 
— Nevill. A lot of pleasantly dscureive information.” —D. ‘Sketch. 
sheives. 
Libraco Portable Shelving grows with your needs, Now Ready 
adapts itself to the varying heights of your books, 
and can be added to at any future time. It is the e.e 
most economical form of extensible shelving on the 
market, and can easily be erected. n rl ts 


Illustrated List 22a, post free. 


Mastercraft Desks and Tables | M a [ aya To-d ay 
The Premice ORT: ee 9; By R. J. H. SIDNEY M.A. F.RGS. 


Design. Gives a life- 

time of service. 
In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated in half-tone 

Strongly made and and line. 21s, net. , 


beautifully finished 
























































“Mingles information and entertainment in a light-hearted 
No. 18. —— a eS ee oi mae anemes 
So x30" x 30° high ee &  Uiiues ‘ am BON Ds ee fetes aan 
£9 o 10 ie Oo colour.”—Sunday Times. ( 
Sapctnge Outs. . London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Illustrated List 22b, post free. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
Armaplate Steel Equipment 
, Cupboards, Shelving, Tables 
Lockers and Wardrobes. 
Steel Cupboards protect ‘ 
their contents from damage Bismarck Andrassy 
and loss, and are clean, ? ’ 
hygienic and vermin-proof. ° 
With reinforced doors, four and their Successes. 
lever locks and two keys. b 
Enamelled Dark Olive Green J 
and stoved to prevent rust COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY 
Height 6’ 0” Depth 1’ 6” 25/- net 
With Single Door. Double Doors. 
~%. Cc o - Lae “In publishing its foreign correspondence 
ok of BS Ma Ms covering the period 1871-1914, the German 
. . Government provided the historians with a 
eg: £435 £5 £6:10 £8 vast amount of new material for the re- 
Packed Free. Carriage Paid. construction of the near past. Of the com- 


mentaries on this correspondence, the fairest, 
most interesting, and most instructive is this 
well-written book.”—Morning Post. 


Illustrated List 22c, post free. 





Libraco Limited 


are designers and manufacturers of 
all kinds of library and office equip- 
ment and are recognised as experts. 
The results of over thirty years’ 
experience are apparent in the con- 
Struction, appearance and finish of 
their manufactures. 


“A book of good faith, an attempt to do 
justice to both sides.’—Robert Lynd (Daily 
News). 


“ An important contribution to modern his- 
tory. It is difficult to know which to admire 
most—the author’s wide knowledge of his 
subject or the succinct form in which he 
states his facts and conclusions. The book is 
indispensable to all students of modern 
history.” —Outlook. 


Call at Showroom, 
or Write for Lists. 


A beautifully finished 
OAK BOOKCASE 


- R re) E 3’ 9” High. 2’ 9” Wide. 
62.CaNNONSELONDON 35 ERNEST BENN 


TELEPHONE 6 
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for one good poem called “ Winchester” it is prose, and 
dull at that. This description of Holland (it is a complete poem) 
will serve as an example: 
Wide, Iders : 
Flat-edged, A ee ditches ; 
Made land, thick crops, pruned_trees, fat cattle, flowers, 
Clean streets and barges. 
To call a spade a spade conveys nothing, nor is it poetry. 

As a whole, her work misses force, but this loss is often 
eompensated by wistfulness. The craftsmanship, except in 
Part III and some odd pieces, is careful. 

The only drawbacks to The Shoeing of Jerry-Go-Nimble are 
that it is not only in dialect but concludes with a glossary. 
When dialect is conquered the book will be found to have a 
quiet charm; metre makes possible effects which are denied 
the other two books. One of the gentlest and kindliest poems 
is that addressed by a girl to her Chance-Bairn. It has no false 
note : 

Some neets are made for matin’ ; 
Neets when a moon is round 
An’ shines alike on wed an’ unwed, 
When bracken an’ ling mak’ a bonnie bed, 
An’ pillow, a blae-berry mound. 


One hears faint echoes of Burns in places. 


SOME RENAISSANCE PORTRAITS 


Celebrities of the Italian Renaissance. By Roperr DE LA 
Si1zeRANNE. Translated by JeErrery E. Jerrery. Bren- 
tano. 16s. 

To the average visitor at the Louvre, the Uffizi and other 
great picture-galleries, an historical portrait is little more than 
just another work by some famous artist. Few sightseers will 
stop to wonder what it may be in this or that face that gives 
it its especial character, and to seek, like M. de la Sizeranne, 
behind each portrait the chain of events which has gone to 
make up the living personality of its subject. 

It is from the starting-point of a portrait that M. de la Sizeranne 
embarks upon each of these brief studies—too brief, sometimes, 
for it seems that the author, touching but lightly on the charac- 
teristics of each individual, omits the setting which alone would 
give a proper perspective. There is always this danger in detach- 
ing historical figures from their natural background, that our 
view is thereby limited and biassed, for the portraits remain 
as two-dimensional as they were upon canvas, and little easier 
to understand. 

M. de la Sizeranne is primarily an art critic rather than an 
historian. His notices upon Giovanni Tornabuoni and Simonetta 
Cattanei tell us little that is new about these two faces which, 
now in feature and now in expression, haunt so many of Botti- 
celli's pictures and frescoes. Vague, too, but none the less 
picturesque, are his studies of two great Florentines, Lucrezia dei 
Medici, mother of the magnificent Lorenzo, and Eleanor of 
Toledo, wife of the first Duke of Tuscany. Of Tullia d’Aragon, 
** academician of courtesans” and Bianca Cappello, whom the 
Florentines came to hate as a witch, there was, perhaps, less to 
be said, and our author has succumbed to no temptation to gloze 
over their defects. Indeed, he does much to show how thin was 
the veneer of “ learning” with which many Renaissance ladies 
bamboozled their contemporaries and sometimes their bio- 
graphers. 

With Isabella d’Este M. de la Sizeranne treads upon more 
familiar ground—he has dealt with her sister Beatrice in a 
previous volume—and here his method proves more successful, 
for Isabella cannot be dismissed in a few paragraphs. It is 
probably on aceount of ber immense collecting proclivities that 
she has been hailed as the supreme patroness of Renaissance art. 
She certainly patronised it, but, as M. de la Sizeranne points out, 
entirely in her own way, and anyone who has time to wade 
through her bulky correspondence will feel sympathy for the 
artists who worked for her. Commissions were accompanied 
by pages of instructions, based upon some “ allegory” which 
the court poet had provided, for allegories were much in fashion 
then, as revealing a truly learned and humanistic cast of mind. 
The number of personages the picture was to represent, their 
clothes and gestures, all were specified, and to obviate misunder- 
standings a small drawing was appended, with the strict injune- 
tion: ‘“ You are forbidden to introduce anything of your own 
invention.” 

Small wonder that Isabella had trouble with her artists, that 
they tried to evade her commissions, that Perugino painted her 
an abomination, that Bellini delayed three years, that Da Costa 
exhausted her patience and that Leonardo and Raphael could not 





——— 


be persuaded to work for her at all. “ If only painters were 
rapid as poets,” she exclaimed irritably. i 

Nobody knew the business of the collector better than Isabella, 
and nobody was more ready to sacrifice sentiment to acquisitive 
ness. But to explode her reputation as a genuine critic is not ‘ 
difficult task. At a time when Leonardo, Bellini, Perugino ae 
Ghirlandajo, to name but a few, were painting, she wrote. 
“How difficult it is to find artists who really get a natum| 
likeness.” If the mouths of these Renaissance Pictures ¢ould 
speak, says M. de la Sizeranne, we can guess what they would 
say. ‘They would open to pour curses on the painter of the 
portrait !” 

It is a pity that this volume has not found a more com 
translator. M. de la Sizeranne’s style may not lend itself to an 
easy adaptation into another tongue, but that is no excuse for 
- near oe a his idiosyncrasies word for word into bad 

tnglish. e following passage on Giovan imone: 
speaks for itself : 7 ’ oe 7 
The worship of them scarcely ever ceases. On 

see it_ celebrated in the nes The chadows tn akan ee 

portraits are wrapped prevent the casual visitor from stopping 

in front of them. Their story is not well known. But at Santa 

Maria Novella it is another thing altogether ! 

As for the last paragraph on Lucrezia dei Medici, the puzzled 

reader must turn to the original for the bare meaning. The 

em version makes nonsense, but it is not the author's 
ult. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cupid and Psyches. Translated by WiLt1aM ADLINGTON from the 
Golden Asse by APULEIUs, 1566. Fortune Press. 10s. 6d. 

A well-printed edition of a long piece of famous and delightful 
narration, Each page is surrounded by a graceful rennaissanc 
pattern border in red. The paper is stiff and good; the binding 
plain and elegant. It is an edition in which it is a pleasure to read the 
lovely and gradual cadences of Elizabethan prose, before that prose 
became over elaborate and encrusted. 


Framley Parsonage. 
Press. 2s. 

The Warden. By AntHony TroutLopre. Elkin Mathews. 21s. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gasxett. Dent. 5s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oriver Gotpsmirn. Dent. 5s. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Jouw Bunyan. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


Reprints are falling thick and fast, and if they are cheap so much the 
better; the expensive, illustrated reprint is almost invariably a 
white elephant. Framley Parsonage is one of its author's happiest 
efforts; in it we meet again those we loved in Barchester Towers and 
Doctor Thorne: the Grantlys, the Proudies, Miss Dunstable (of 
Ointment of Lebanon fame), Grace Crawley—but not alas! the 
Stanhopes. It was surely one of Trollope’s greatest mistakes to have 
allowed that astonishing family to disappear, while retaining to the 
bitter end of the Barsetshire novels a bore like Eleanor Bold. The 
predominance of her unattractive personality is perhaps what makes 
The Warden the least interesting of the Barsetshire series. The 
present edition of it is not satisfactory ; the binding is that of a school 
primer and, though the print and page are handsome enough, the 
book is interspersed with most unsuitable iljustrations, in a style 
which at once recalls 1880 and a vaguely modern note that is quite 
out of keeping with the character of the book. Illustrations, which 
are not contemporary, of a book like this are nearly always a mistake. 
It is a relief, in these too exciting times, to read of an age when money 
was no object, when anxieties were confined to whether or no trains 
should run on Sundays, when fires roared up every chimney in a house, 
and the most exciting thing that could happen was the advent of 4 
new bishop. The other two reprints mentioned above, of Cranford 
and of The Vicar of Wakefield, are in an edition already famous for 
containing the works of Jane Austen; they are charming volumes, 
illustrated (harmlessly and prettily) by C. E. Brock. A month or two 
ago we reviewed in these columns Messrs. Constable’s recent reprint 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, commenting unfavourably on the binding. 
We have since heard from the publishers that they had intended to 
issue the book simultaneously in two styles, but were obliged, owing to 
ne of work, to defer the issue of the more tasteful of the two ; this 
ast will, however, be ready shortly. 


Wagner and Wagenseil. By Herxsert Taompson. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

This extremely interesting monograph is an account of the chief 
source and inspiration of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. The immediate 
stimulus to begin work on it was, as Wagner tells us in his auto- 
biography, the profound impression made on him by Titian’s 
Assumption of the Virgin. Leaving the picture in an exalted frame 
of mind, Wagner plunged into old Johann Wagenseil’s strange 
work, Das Buch von der Meister-Singer Holdseligen Kunst, which 
deals with the “origin, practice, utility and rules” of the famous 
Society. The author, Wagenseil, was lecturer in history and juris 
prudence at Aitdorf (near Nuremberg, the scene of the Master Singers 
activities) from 1665 till 1708, when he died. He seems to have bees 


By Antuony Tro.iore. Oxford University 
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How Scot & Englishman 
maintain agreement: a 


PUNCHBOWLE 


comment from Berwick 


“Scot and Englishman both lay claim to our 
Border town, but even such bitter enemies are 


finally agreed that Punchbowle stands 


unique and independent.” 


Something of the cool fresh vigour of the North is encoun- 
tered in Punchbowle Tobacco. It possesses that degree of 
strength which the Border counties call “heft,” aliied to 
remarkable coolness and a real fragrance. Punchbowle is 
a satisfying smoke. 
The comment which we publish this week reached us from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. It indicates Punchbowle as “a 
soother of frayed nerves” and “a factor towards peace.” 
We are grateful for this further praise, which reads :— 
“Now that the fame of ‘ Barneys’ has spread far and wide, 
“and its praise has been sung in letters from all parts of the 
“Empire, it seems rather late in the day to add anything. 
“Your list, however, is lacking in one important respect. It 
“includes indeed England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the 
“Dominions beyond the Seas, but so far there remains unre pre- 
“sented that unique place, the Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
“It ws, then, in the belief that you would wish this omission 
“to be rectified, that I am writing, on behalf of my colleagues 
“on the staff of the school, in praise of ‘ Punchbowle.’ 
“Our occupation occasionally becomes somewhat of an ordeal 
“for nerves and temper, but after school, in the Common 
“Room, our troubles literally vanish in smoke, and the awful 
“iniquities of Smith and Jones are forgotten. ‘ Punchbowle’ 
“is moreover a potent instrument for maintaining peace upon 
“our staf. Scot and Englishman both lay claim to our 
“ Border town, but even such bitter enemies are finally 
‘, agreed that Punchbowle like the Town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, stands unique and independent.” 
We commend Punchbowle to the seasoned smoker. Barneys, 
itself, is medium and more likely to give pipe-joy to the 
average man. Parsons Pleasure, the mild Barneys, is for 
the starter-with-the-pipe. These three strengths of honest 
North Country Barneys have made their way mainly on the 
friendly recommendation of smokers. 


“ 1/1 the oz.: three strengths ® 


The 2 oz. “flat” tin is most convenient for the pocket. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1 
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THE CHRONICLES OF OSIRIS. 
Set down by the hand of “ El Eros.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 
MELLOW SHEAVES. 
By VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
Extra large demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. net. 
A sequence of studies, idealistic in tone, embodying the 


mature reflections and reminiscences of a popular 
novelist and psychical researcher. 


MEMORABILIA. 


By MADAME ISABELLE DE STEIGER. 
Extra large demy 8vo, cloth gilt. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF ATLANTIS. 
By LEWIS SPENCE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
By G. BASEDEN BUTT. 

Large demy 8vo, 288 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MEDIUMSHIP. 

By HORACE LEAF, F.R.G.S. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON MEDIUMSHIP. 


By L. M. BAZETT. With an _ Introduction by 
Sir Oriver Lopce, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF MASONRY. 


By W. L. WILMSHURST, P.M. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 6th Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


MASONIC LEGENDS & TRADITIONS. 
By DUDLEY WRIGHT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 5s. net. 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 
By KATHARINE ST. HILL. 
352 pp., profusely illustrated. 15s. net. 
THE WHITE BROTHER. 
By MICHAEL JUSTE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


This work is a fragment of occult autobiography. 


LEAVES FROM A PSYCHIC 
NOTEBOOK. 


By H. A. DALLAS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ALBERT CHEVALIER COMES BACK. 
non ons eras 


HOW I CURED MYSELF BY FASTING. 


Being the Marvellous Story of a Fifty-two Days’ Fast. 
By the Rev. WALTER WYNN. ls. net. 


REALMS OF LIGHT AND HEALING. 


3y MRS. ROBOTTON and MRS. DOYLE. 
Crown &vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
The experiences of two ladies in connection with 
Spiritual Healing are here recorded. 


OCCULTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


5s. net. 


5s. net. 


Cloth gilt. By HUGH ROSCOE. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Times Bear Witness! 
THE BASIS OF SCRIPTURE 
PROPHECY. 
Crown 8vo. By “SEPHARIAL.” 2s. net. 


RIDER & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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ritatatatetatatetatatate tata te ts tata tata te Ts 


The cheapest 
is the best 
in the 


longs run 
? 





E had a good laugh when we read in a 

draper’s advertisement recently the caption 

above. However, assuming that our friend 
the draper has now sorted out his announcement, 
he is quite right in claiming that the best is the 
cheapest in the end. But there’s no reason why 
you should pay for the best twice as much as the 
best is worth. If your tailor incurs heavy over- 
heads by paying an exorbitant rent, or if he 
claims an unreasonable profit, then it is you 
who must pay. 


When you have bought a Goss suit, only a negligi- 
ble portion of your cheque covers‘‘ overheads.’’ We 
brothers Goss, who carry on the tailoring business 
of T. Goss & Company, take all measurements 
ourselves, cut the suits ourselves and do the 
fitting ourselves. Our premises are so modest 
that we apologise to customers until we have 
delivered their first order. Our profits—well, 
if we told you, you wouldn’t begrudge us a 


penny. 


But we refuse to be modest about our craftsman- 
ship! We do honestly claim to make as good clothes 
—good in cut, in finish and in texture—as money 
will buy in any part of London—East or West. 
For a lounge suit of the very best stuff, linings, 
workmanship and all the little refinements of 
first-class tailoring there is no need to pay more 
than Eight to Ten Guineas, but we can and do 
make thoroughly dependable suits for con- 
siderably less. Certainly we ask for cash on 
delivery, even from our oldest customers, but it 
is our undertaking with all customers that 
complete satisfaction shall be given. 


Will you entrust us with your spring order? You 
will be following the lead of many other readers 
of this journal. 


T. GOSS & Co. 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


epatatatatatateta tate ta tats te te tet te tebe 


Phone: 
City 8259 
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a garrulous gentleman, and his monograph contains many amusing 
discursions, some of which Mr. Thompson quotes. The following ig 
list of famous “‘ Master-tones ” :—“* The Extra-short Evening red 

by Georg Hagers ; the Writing-paper tone ; the Frog-tone ; the Faithful. 
pelican tone; the Hard-kick tone; the Fat-badger tone.” Whig, 
of these furnished Wagner with the second Meistersinger theme is hot 
clear, though one is known to have done so. Several other Points 
Wagner took from Wagenseil’s account: much of the action is either 
suggested by Wagenseil or only slightly altered from his account 
of the actual proceedings; phrases such as the “ Fanget an!” of 
Beckmesser (at Walther’s first trial) are adopted ; and the list of the 
names of the original Master Singers shows how freely Wagner drew 
upon them for the names of his own characters. Thus, Po 
Vogelgesang, Ortel, Nachtigal, Zorn, Beckmesser, Kohtner, Vogel, 
Moser, Schwartz, Eisslinger and Hanss Foltz, are all historical charap. 
ters; while it is interesting to observe that the name of an 
Master Singer (mentioned in another place by Wagenseil), Klingsohr, 
was remembered by Wagner and afterwards used in Parsifal. 


Contemporary Scottish Studies. By C.M.Grirve. Parsons. 10s, 6d, 

For the few who care to consider the matter seriously it is bound 
to be a bitter thought that Scotland should have produced, in every 
branch of art, barely any first-rate artists. Indeed, from her history, 
one would gather the impression that the Scot gains distinction more 
easily as a man than as a maker. It is this consideration that hag 
impelled Mr. Grieve to write his Coniemporary Scottish Studies— 
shame that it should have been so and a belief that it will soon cease 
to be so. Reading his book, one would like to share his faith, but 
it is not easy. With a lack of discrimination curious in an obviously 
intelligent critic, he has cluttered up his book with an array of names 
which deserve no place whatsoever in a serious consideration of 
Scottish intelligence to-day. And he has failed to bring out the two 
characteristics which do, in a large measure, account for Scotland’s 
artistic inferiority. ‘Too sensitive an appreciation of the achievement 
of others; too ready a complacency with one’s own achievement; 
one or other, or, contradictorily enough, both together of these can 
often explain the comparative unimportance of original Scottish 
work. From another point of view, Mr. Grieve is no doubt right 
when he refers Scotland’s failure to the decadence, since the Union 
of the Parliaments, of the idea of ‘* Scotland—a nation.” Cunning- 
hame Graham has written of the “ air of sadness and of failure, as if 
the very power which placed the ancient owners on the soil had not 
proved strong enough to keep them there.” This, alas, is true, 
and will remain true so long as the provincialisation of Scotland 
continues. So this book, while depressing and difficult to read— 
for Mr. Grieve can very nearly not express himself at all—deserves to 
be read carefully, especially by all Scotsmen who have any but a 
journalistic-cum-music-hall affection for their country. But how 
much more deserving it might have been, had Mr. Grieve tried to 
write, as not a few Scots can write, vividly and simply ! 


The Knight of the Burning Pestle. By Beaumont and FLeTcuer. The 
Fortune Play Books. 5s. 

Jusserand, having described the vices and horrors which, he says, 
composed the stock-in-trade of Beaumont and Fletcher, exclaims 
**Quand on a lu quelques douzaines de ces piéces fangeuses, macabres, 
caricaturales, une invincible envie vous prend de monter 4 St. Etienne 
du Mont et de porter une branche de laurier & la chapelle oi dort 
Racine!”” To remember Racine in mid-Beaumont and Fletcher 
must be an amazing experience. But to read the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle after such a warning can hardly be less astonishing. 
Where are the grossiéretés inouies, the indécence éhoni‘e? The truth 
is that, in this play, the usual attributes of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are forgotten, and what emerges triumphant is their power of suggesting 
the characters of simple, everyday, rather stupid people. For the 
hero and heroine of this comedy, despite Ralph’s rantings, are the 
grocer and his wife. It is they the audience watches interrupt the 
play, comment on it, alter it to suit their tastes, demand incessant 
explanations, with such difficulty do they follow the plot. They are 
a living satire on the seventeenth-century London audience, and the 
very kernel of the piece. Beaumont and Fletcher may have had 4 
“large dose of talent and a small dose of genius.” Here the large 
dose has served them well and resulted in a situation whose ludicrous- 
ness must appeal to all. And the dialogue is so laughable that the 
best comic writer might be proud to claim it. The Fortune Play 
Books, to which the Knight of the Burning Pestle has been added, 
is a convenient and pleasant edition, and Mr. G. B. Harrison has 
contributed a short preface and just enough stage directions to 
indicate to the reader when the scene is shifted or an entr’acte 8 
taking place. 


The Historical Life of Christ. By J. Warscnaver, M.A., D.Phil. 
Benn. 15s. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer may fairly be regarded as the critic who 
popularised eschatological interpretations, not only of the mind of 
Christ, but of the rapidity with which Christianity overran Europe. 
He said that the ideal life of Christ was the life which Holtzmana 
did not write, but which an industrious student could piece together 
from Holtzmann’s books. Dr. Warschauer regrets in his foreword 
that Schweitzer departed to Lambarene to minister to sick negroes 
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“Who grasps the child, grasps the future !’’ 
—Francis Thompson. 

Early influence make or mar 

the character of the individual. 

The great educative work of 


the N.S. P.C. C. 


is proving a powerful factor in the 
foundation of a healthy, virile race. 
Of the three and a half million 
children helped to a happier life 
nearly every case has been satis- 
factorily concluded without jrosecu- 
tion, eloquent proof of the efficacy 
of its methods. 


Communications and Gifts will be welcomed by Sir Robert 
Parr, O.B.E., THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 





An invitation 


which we hope will fall on 


Deaf Ears 


_ 
*° 


passages in music are played with 

muted strings, but the enforced 
muting by nature or accident of all sound 
is the great misfortune of the deaf. 


Modern research has, however, done 
much to alleviate such disability. There 
is rarely a case of deafness which is 
not overcome, entirely or substantially, 
by one of the hundred and fifty different 
aids which we invite you to try in your 
own home. 

Many of these aids weigh but a 
fraction of an ounce and are quite 
inconspicuous. 

No charge whatever is made unless 
absolute satisfaction is given. 


oe aan of the most delightful 


Write, call or telephone (Mayfair 4435) 


The Deaf Appliance Co, Ltd. 


(Dept. 77), 58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Aliso at Southampton, 10 Lendon Road. 
Ipswich, a 52 Butter Market. 
Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 
Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
Falmovth, Strand Drug Stores. 
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Going out to dinner (or going ia to dinner) 
one likes to feel well-dressed. At such 
times clothes make as much impression 
as conversation. They radiate per- 
sonality. Most people who are 
particular regarding dress ap- 
preciate the valuc of cleaning 
and pressinginthe ‘‘Achille 
Serre Way” —realise 
how this treatment pre- 


: serves an air o! smart- 
: 





ness in appearance. 
Especially as 
regards 
Evening 
Kit 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Ouice and Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.9 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
Qs 
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Quartz Light 


Prevention of Disease 


Modern science has now proved that exposure of 
the body to the action of invisible ultra-violet 
rays, as emitted by the Artificial “Alpine Sun” 
Quartz Lamp, is of inestimable value, and fre- 
quently effects a cure after other methods have 
failed, whilst it invariably intensifies and hastens 
healing by other means. 


Physicians, Borough Councillors, and Aldermen 
should do their best for the provision of Artificial 
Alpine Sun Treatment Rooms and Clinics estab- 
lished in conjunction with Infirmaries, Schools, 
Factories and Public Welfare Services. Many 
patients can be exposed daily to the health-giving 
rays of the Artificial Alpine Sun , Lamp at 
a fraction of the cost required for the treatment of 
a single patient at an Institute, and every course 
of irradiation commenced in time represents a 
saving of public funds otherwise required for 
hospital treatment. 


YOU CAN HELP 
Ask for information leaflet No. 76 for free distribution 
THE BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP Co. Ltd., 
SLOUGH BUCKS 


London Showrooms: 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.¥.1. 
Telephone: Franklin 6242. 
M. & G. 78 
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and study sleeping sickness, instead of writing that life of Christ 
to which his Quest of the Historical Jesus certainly formed a provo- 
cative introduction. Dr. Schweitzer is now on the high seas, 
bringing back with him a cranium packed with meditations and 
conclusions, though it is unlikely that the book he intends to write 
during his European vacation will be the book which Dr. Warschauer 
eraves. And in this uncertainty Dr. Warschauer has stepped into 
the breach, and produced the missing eschatological life. He 
pictures Jewish society strung up into a state of nervous tension 
by the expectation of a golden age, to be born practically instan- 
taneously upon the arrival of the Messiah. Christ, sane and sober 
in the midst of a hectic and fevered people, hesitated for long to 
proclaim Himself as in any sense a Messiah. By slow degrees the 
apocalyptic atmosphere of the times overcame Him, and when at 
last He announced the coming of His Kingdom, He implied its 
immediate consummation. According to this view, Christ was 
accepted in the first century because of a fantastic megalomania, 
the ethical and spiritual elements in His teaching counting for very 
little. As the centuries passed, successive generations came to 
overlook, ignore or misinterpret these semi-pathological features in 
His message, and resurrected the saner elements, which form the 
spearhead of modern Christianity. It is noteworthy that Professor 

urkitt, in a very polite but reluctant preface, quite refuses to 
regard Dr. Warschauer’s conclusions as possessing any final 
importance. 


About Motoring 


THE NEW WOLSELEY SIX- 
CYLINDER 


NCE upon a time the Wolseley concern was chiefly famous 
() for its sheep-shearing machinery. But its staff included 
Mr. (now Sir) Herbert Austin. There was a large plot 

of vacant land alongside the factory, on which the directors held 
an option. They had surplus capital at command, and surplus 
energy scouting for employment. The crude and prehistoric 
motor-car appeared in England from across the Channel. The 
Daimler firm at Cannstatt exported a few cars to us, and— 
under pressure—a few engines. The De Dion Company founded 
a really thriving and remunerative business. Panhard et 
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The 3-Litre Bentley. 


N every field of man’s endeavour there is 
the ‘indifferent,’ the ‘ good,’ and the 
* class apart.’ 
In each it is this ‘class apart’ that really 
counts—so in painting we have our master- 
pieces—gems in literature—and in music 
our classics. 
In the field of automobilism also there is 
a superlative production—it is the Bentley. 
Graceful, powerful, and luxurious—a road 
test is convincing of all that ‘ Bentley owner- 
ship’ may mean. 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, Pollen House, 
Cork Street, London, W. 1. = 
*Phone: Regent 6911. ‘Grams: ‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.’ 
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Levassor found yet another expensive hobby for the a 
rich. British firms began to nibble at the novel industry in g 
very amateurish fashion. Most of them bought their eng; 
abroad at the outset, copied the drive of continental cars, and 
made a bedplate of angle iron somewhere in the chassis of ap 
ordinary horse-drawn carriage. The “* auto-car,” as it was then 
called, was a laughing-stock for gods and men. But if such 
caricatures could be sold, and would go, the new t 
evidently had a future. Herbert Austin pushed directors who 
were secretly rather thrilled, and the Sheep-shearing Company 
stepped timidly into the industry, stipulating that its cars should 
not be mere plagiarisms bent up by rule of thumb one at a time, 
but designed and produced on engineering lines. 

* * * 


The Wolseley archives possibly no longer contain a full history 
of the many cars which have issued from their shops. But they 
had not coquetted long with their new occupation before 
produced a really sound voiturette with a single cylinder hori. 
zontal engine. It differed from the ruck of its competitors jp 
three principal respects. First and foremost, it did not bark like 
a dog whose voice has been rendered shrill with anger, but 
pobbled quite quietly along the road. It did not shake like g 
jelly which is too flexible, or like the Emperor in San Toy. And 
it had some pretensions to a respectable appearance. At this 
date engineers did not see how to camouflage the untidy mass of 
gilled tubing in which the water was cooled; but the Wolseley 
artists arranged their tubing at the prow of the car in the guise 
of a low flight of three-sided steps. Ere long they had a 20 hp, 
four-cylinder of similar outline on the road. They were plunging 
into international racing with a low, long car resembling a 
gigantic beetle. At last they surrendered to the popular 
vertical engine, and built some of the best and most popular 
closed carriages of the middle epoch of motoring. At this date 
their cars were almost the only choice for people of sound position, 
who did not stink of money. Landed gentry, Wimpole Street 
specialists, retired admirals and generals—these were Wolseley 
owners, almost to a man. When the small car introduced 
another brief spasm of crudity, Wolseley produced the Stellite— 
the first tiny car with decent springs. Always a prosperous firm, 
depending principally on customers of the middle class, possessed 
of fair incomes. 

* « + 

Then came the war, and such skilled metallurgists were roped 
in by the Ministry of Munitions for a vast assortment of 
ever-changing jobs. Their chief fame, if not their chief useful- 
ness, perhaps, centred round the marvellous 200 h.p. Hispano- 
Suiza aero engine, designed by Mons. Birkigt. For many a long 
day it was the best engine which the Allies could put into a 
fighting scout. And Birkigt was compelled to put his drawings 
and specifications at the disposal of his trade rivals in every 
Allied country. But it was a brute of an engine to make, or to 
maintain. Small in size, it derived its power output from heavily 
stressed parts, sustained by films of oil at terrific pressure, 
implying most accurate machining of hair-like clearances. 
Twenty famous factories built it; but Wolseley claimed not 
without justice that their version was the best. Then peace 
intervened ; an expanded plant had to justify itself amidst new 
conditions. There were, doubtless, errors of judgment and 
management ; some of the best technical brains had been 
filched by rival concerns; and the historic plant found itself in 


liquidation. 
* * * 


All’s well that ends well. It is said that W. R. Morris, who has 
bought the Wolseley concern, lock, stock and barrel, went out for 
a half-reluctant ride in the 16-45 h.p. six-cylinder car, designed 
for the 1927 market. The ride over, he stepped out. “Crab 
it!” suggested its sponsor, half confident, half anxious. “I 
cannot pick a single hole in it,” was the rumoured judgment. 
Anyhow, he bought it. Last week, humbly following in his 
footsteps, I, too, went out behind it. A dozen miles in the 
London suburbs afford scant data for ripe estimates of an entire 
chassis. But I am not in the least surprised that Morris fell 
in love with the engine. Short only of the costliest Rolls, 
Daimlers or Lanchesters, I have never sat behind an engine 
which was so unobtrusive in its modest moods. In theory every 
six-cylinder engine is presumed to operate as quietly as a quee? 
eating her soup. In practice, most of them can be heard 
felt ; and some of the mass-production American sixes are really 
quite rough and noisy. But one has to glance at the instrument 
board when the new Wolseley is stationary, to ascertain w 
its engine has been started or not ; and at low speeds in traffic 
there is nothing but motion to suggest that the erectors have not 
forgotten to instal an engine. Nor are these beautiful manners 
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~ RADIO-MALT 


SECOND HEALTH ARTICLE 


HE value of sunshine in maintaining health and in pre- 
T venting disease is now universally recognized. Recent 

medical research has shown that the prime cause of many 
diseases is the breakdown in the defence owing to a deficiency 
of certain essential substances, known as vitamins: further, that 
the benefit derived from sunlight is due to the power of the 
ultra-violet rays from the sun to promote vitamin formation. 
Under ideal conditions all the five known vitamins are available 
to man in adequate quantities through the agency of sunshine 
and natural foodstuffs, but many people perforce spend their 
lives under conditions in which there is a deficiency of these 
essential factors. Consequently, it is necessary to seek some 
outside source of supply; and fortunately, by taking advantage 
of recent discoveries, it is possible to make good the: deficiency. 

VITAMIN A AND FAULTY DEVELOPMENT. 
The part played by vitamin A is two-fold. It is essential for 
proper growth, and it maintains the body’s resistance against 
infection. A deficiency of vitamin A in the diet, in the young, 
causes cessation of growth, and, in both young and adults, leads 
to inflammatory conditions of the respiratory tract and of the eye. 


VITAMIN B. 
An adequate supply of vitamin B is also an essential constituent 
of diet. Prolonged deficiency of vitamin B results in specific 
disease, and even a slight deficiency will produce general ill- 
health, loss of appetite, constipation and other abdominal com- 
plaints, and neuritis. 


VITAMIN D AND DENTAL DECAY AND RICKETS. 
Vitamin D is the anti-rachitic vitamin, the lack of which results 
in faulty calcification or rickets. One of the most frequent 
minor manifestations is in dental caries (decay). In quite recent 
scientific publications it has been proved that well or badly 
formed teeth result according as there is an adequate or inade- 
quate amount of vitamin D in the diet; and that it is the badly 
formed teeth which are most subject to decay. Deficiency of 
this vitamin ultimately results in softening of the bones. The 
obvious safeguard against faulty teeth and faulty calcification 
of the bones is to ensure that an adequate proportion of vita- 
min D is taken with the daily diet. 








Until recently the most important source of vitamins A and D 
which could be utilized as an addition to the diet was cod liver 
oil, which, however, has one great drawback, its nauseous fishy 
flavour. Moreover, it varies enormously in its vitamin content. 


The British Drug Houses Ltd. have discovered, and are utilizing, 
an entirely new and tasteless source of vitamin A. 


By the application of recent researches on ultra-violet irra- 
diation, they are producing vitamin D under complete scientific 
control. Thus the use of cod liver oil is now entirely unnecessary. 
“RADIO-MALT ” is the product embodying the results of this 
work. In it the vitamins A and D are combined with the finest 
malt extract, which itself contains vitamin B, to form a palatable 
and highly nutritious food, 


“RADIO-MALT,” therefore, presents in the form of an agree- 
ably flavoured confection a supply of vitamins A, B, and D in 
standard and constant amount, 


“RADIO-MALT” has been found to work wonders with 
children who cannot take cod liver oil. They love the delicious 
toffee-like flavour of “RADIO-MALT,” and from the very start 
they thrive, gaining in weight daily. 

Moreover, as both vitamins A and D pass from mother to child, 
the value of “RADIO-MALT” as a supplementary food for 
expectant and nursing mothers is of the utmost importance. 
“RADIO-MALT” is of great value to convalescents, and also 
as a winter food for delicate adults, particularly those with a 
Predisposition to tubercular trouble. 


i RADIO-MALT ” is as pleasant to take as honey or jam; and, 
indeed, it is appetising when taken on bread and butter; or it 
may be eaten with a dry biscuit. 

NOTE.—“ RADIO-MALT ” is made only by The British Drug 
Houses, Ltd., London, and is sold in jars, 1s. 9d. and 3s., by 





leading Pharmacists, 














Our 11 


H.P. engine actually 
develops over 25 B.H.P., while 
our 12/28 H.P. engine actually 
develops over 30 B.H.P. 


It will be seen therefore that our 
engines compare more than 
favourably with engines of con- 
siderably larger capacity, and this 
is one of the many reasons for 
the continually increasing popu- 
larity of Clyno Cars. 


This amazing efficiency of all 
Clyno Car engines means pheno- 
menally low petrol and oil con- 
sumption, magnificent road per- 
formance under all conditions 
and ample power for every 
emergency. 


CLYNO 


CARS 


PRICES FROM 


£160 
£250 


All Models fitted 
with 4 wheel brakes 





Rootes Limited 
Devanshire House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
Lookers, Ltd., 5-35, 
Hardman Street, 
Deansgate - - - 
- + « Manchester 


CLYNO Agents 
are everywhere. 





Fill in this coupon 
and post to The 
Clyno Engineering 





COUPON 
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due to anemia. Tread on the accelerator, and the car leaps 
ahead. Both in respect of sheer speed and hill-climbing on top 
gear the performance is well above the average in this class, and 
there is no roughness anywhere in its range. I did not consider 
that the gearbox was quite worthy of the engine ; it is obvious 
that an exceptionally quiet and silky engine is well calculated to 
remind the best gearbox that it contains cogs and thrusts ; 
possibly the Morris brain will ultimately evolve a drive such as 
this engine certainly merits. But fastidious owners who desire 
a small six of the highest class will soon learn that they need look 
no further than this car, which is destined to revive the past 
glories of the Wolseley name. 
* * * 

I regret that in this column last week I used a phrase capable 
of implying that the late Parry Thomas was personally 
responsible for the design of the Trojan car. Whilst he certainly 
played a part in launching it, the real credit for the design is 
due to another engineer. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been weaker all round under the 
lead of tobacco shares, which have acted (or 
reacted) in precisely the manner indicated here 

vn January 22nd on Budget fears. As was indicated then, 
holders need have no apprehension, for in one way or another 
any additional tax will be passed on to the consumer, with 
probably a bit extra, and the current weakness of the shares 
presents an excellent opportunity of buying them, although, 
of course, they may go lower before they go higher. Purchases 
of Imperial Tobacco (102s. 8d.), Carreras (143) and Godfrey 
Phillips (43) should turn out profitable in the long run. 
* * * 


The Marconi meeting went much as anticipated, for an 
existing board always has the great advantage of being in 
possession. The proceedings do not leave a very favourable 
impression, and although new blood may bring about some 
improvement, if I were a shareholder I would cut the loss at 
the present price of 16s. 6d. and reinvest where I was likely 
to get a better run for my money. Dunlops have been a bright 
spot in the depression, as have Smithfield and Argentine Meat, 
on the belief that the final stages of the meat war are now 
close at hand. Smithfield and Argentine 7 per cent. Preference 
at about 22s. 6d. are promising, because they carry six and 
a half years’ arrears of dividend, which is earned by the company 
several times over, but has not been paid owing to the necessity 
of keeping large funds in hand for the fight still proceeding 
vetween the different interests in this trade. The declaration 
of a dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares of the 
English Margarine Works is interesting, not only because it 
is the first, but because the 7 per cent. Preference shares become 
entitled to a further dividend at the rate of } per cent. in 
respect of each 1 per cent. paid on the Ordinary in excess of 
8 per cent. It is only a year ago that the company cleared 
off two years’ arrears of Preference dividend, so the progress 
it has made is considerable, and the Preference shares have 
evidently come within reasonable distance of a surplus dividend. 
At their present price of 19s. 1}d., which includes the half-year’s 
dividend, the shares look a good lock-up purchase. Speaking 
generally, weak markets are probable this side of the Budget. 

ok * o* 

The reports of industrial companies, as they appear, are of 
a varied character. Where the results are bad they are 
inevitably attributed to the industrial troubles of last year ; 
where they are good, directors are usually discreetly silent as 
to the cause. James Pascall, Ltd., the sweet manufacturers, 
the results of which have fluctuated a good deal, show much 
improved results, namely, a net profit of £41,064 as against 
£16,640, and resume payment of dividends on the ordinary 
share capital (which has received nothing since 1923) by a 
distribution of 3 per cent. The Salt Union shows a net profit 
of £273,843. The report states that smaller shipments to 
India, caused entirely by the coal stoppage, account for most 
of the loss of tonnage, and it discloses the fact that imports 
of foreign salt into Great Britain, at 62,301 tons, showed a 
decrease of 2,818 tons. The directors add, somewhat naively : 
“* Nevertheless this competition has compelled the company to 
accept unremunerative prices for a considerable portion of its 
production.”” To repeat a valuable word, it might be added 
that, “ nevertheless,’ the company has been able to maintain 
its dividend at the rate of 11% per cent. on its £600,000 of 
Preference shares, and 12} per cent. on the £800.000 of Ordinary 


a 


shares, and to increase its carry-forward from £19,784 to 


£24,057. 
+ * * 


A correspondent writes that he observes that in these notes 
I consistently depreciate the iron and steel industries as q field 
for present investment. He is kind enough to add that thus 
far this attitude has been fully justified by the condition of 
such concerns as Armstrong Whitworth, Beardmores ang 
Cammell Laird, etc., but he wonders if I can account for the 
Tyneside firm of Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson main. 
taining a good dividend and keeping its shares well above par, 
The question is legitimate, for, on the surface, the firm named 
is certainly comparable with the others. Swan Hunters showed 
a net profit for 1926 of £197,782 as against £184,816 for the 
previous year, so that there was positively an improvement. 
The report, however, gives no clue to the actual trading results, 
and one is forced to the conclusion that a good deal of the 
profit came in the shape of dividends from subsidiary com. 
panies—not necessarily out of last year’s results, for a well- 
conducted business accumulates reserves, and with our modern 
form of big companies holding all the shares of subsidiaries, 
the latter can be used as a convenient reservoir for the storage 
of profits to be distributed in time of need. This, for instance, 
is what the Underground Electric Railways of London appears 
to have done with the Associated Equipment Company, which 
makes its omnibuses. A partial explanation also may be the 
fact that Swan Hunters have not indulged in share bonuses, 
and that the board includes few (if any) persons who—how 
can I put it nicely ?—shall we say, have won distinction in 
other fields than industry and finance, which is certainly not 
the case with most of the unsuccessful undertakings in the 
iron and ‘steel and many another branch of industry. Another 
correspondent asks my opinion of Lena Goldfields £1 shares, 
now purchasable at 5s. 8d. The company is understood to 
be getting on quite well with the Soviet authorities, and is 
producing gold at a good rate, as well as other metals. As 
no information is available as to working costs and profits, 
it is hard to express an opinion. There is a pool in the shares, 
which is, of course, interested in lifting the price. As an 
investment I should prefer the company’s ten-year 8 per cent. 
convertible Notes, which can be bought at 56 per cent. 

A. Emit Davies. 














Now is the Time 


to insure your life. To-morrow may be too 
late. To-morrow the doctors may not 
certify you as ‘a good life.” Premiums, 
too, should be considered. As you grow 
older so they grow heavier. Why not write 
to-day, stating exact age, for particulars of 
policies most suited to your needs, to the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, EC 3, & 17 Waterloo Place, 


Funds 


Founded 
1815, 26 Millions. 
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Good Work 


urgently needing the support of all those 
who care for human good is that carried on 


by the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


with its 305 Missionaries, and their 7,567 
Christian associates in the lands of India, 
China, Africa, Madagascar, and Polynesia. 


The Society's financial year ends on 
March 3|Ist. 


Your gift will help. 


The Treasurer of the L.M.S. is Mr. W. H. 
Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.MS., 48 
Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. |. 
































FIRST COOPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


high return on money invested— 
dividends of 7 per cent. per annum 
paid since foundation. 

dividends paid half-yearly, without 
deduction of tax. 

safety of Capital through diversifica- 
tion of invesiments. 





| shares in the small denomination of 
two shillings. 


repurchase of shares provided for. 
investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced directors. 

accounts audited by auditor appointed 
by H.M. Commissioners of Treasury. 





To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


"lease send me_a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
ts,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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HALIFAX PERMANENT 


The World’s Largest 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 





ENORMOUS EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 


ASSETS - - 


£27,663,946. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be presented to the Shareholders at the Seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting, to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 28th 
day of March, 1927 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members 
the Statement of Accounts of the Society for the year ended 
3ist Januery, 1927, and in being able to again report a large 
increase in the various Funds of the Society, and an unprecedented 
increase in the number of new accounts. 

ASSETS.—The Assets now amount to £27,663,946 0s. 5d., being 
an increase of £3,731,254 19s. 4d. The Liquid Assets, consisting of 
Trustee securities and Cash in Banks amount to £3,367,815 5s. Od. 

RESERVE FUND.—The Reserve Fund now stands at the sum of 
£890,132 3s. 9d., an increase of £182,107 15s. 2d. This Fund and 
ow Liquid Assets indicate the strong financial position of the 

ciety. 

INCOME.—The Income for the year was £16,025,005 17s. 6d., 
which shows an increase of £843,579 lls. 10d., exclusive of the 
realisation of surplus funds. 

N NVESTMENTS.—The amount advanced by the Society upon 
first Mortgages of approved properties during the year was 
£8.452,562 7s. 9d. This amount, whilst abnormally large, is 
£206,881 6s. 3d. less than the exceptional amount lent in the pre- 
ceding year, but the slight reduction is entirely due to the cautious 
policy adopted by the Board in view of the industrial disturbance 
experienced during the year. Although cash was available for a 
larger number of loans, the Directors felt it their duty to exercise 
a very rigid selection of securities. The amount lent has been 
mainly upon dwelling-house property, and preference has been given 
to applications for loans upon houses for the personal occupation 
of the borrower. The new Borrowers number 16.410, showing an 
average of only £515 per mortgage completed. The total amount 
of new loans applied for was £13.085,724 10s. 3d., of which 
£4,633,162 2s. ee. was declined. The amount now due upon 
mortgages is £24,024,615 13s. 7d., an increase of £3,$17,468 
14s. 5d.. and the total number of borrowers is now 63,419, an 
increase of 9,831. Of this total 8! per cent. are in respect of 
mortgages where the debt does not exceed £500 each, and the 
average amount owing on all the mortgages is only £378 each. 





The Mortgage Accounts are in an entirely satisfactory condition, 
there being no properties of borrowers in the possession of the 
Society to be reported. 

The sum of £809,148 17s. 4d. was invested in Trustee securities, 
as against £208,314 4s. 7d. in the preceding year. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the 
credit of the Investing Shareholders and Depositors is £26,773,813 
16s. 8d., being £3,549,147 4s. 2d. of an increase. 

PROFITS.—tThe gross profits, after payment of all expenses and 
income tax, amounted to £1,237,195 8s. 5d. After allowing full 
interest to all Depositors and Shareholders, there remains a surplus 
profit of £236,587 9s. 8d. The Directors recommend that icone 
shall be distributed, in addition to the interest, a bonus of 
£1 10s. Od. per cent. upon the sum standing to the credit of Paid- 
up Shareholders, Class |, and a bonus of £2 10s. Od. to the 
Subscription Investing Shareholders upon the total amount id by 
them up to the end of the preceding year. This distribution will make 
a total yield to the So Shareholders in Class 1 of £5 per cent., 
and to the Subscription areholders of £6 per cent., both Interest 
and Bonus being Free from Income Tax. 

NEW ACCOUNTS.—The new Accounts opened during the year 
number 54,168. There are now 154,825 Shareholders and 66,337 
Depositors, making a total of 221,162, an increase of 28,645. 

GENERAL.—The Directors congratulate the Members and 
Depositors upon the exceedingly gratifying character and magni- 
tude of the business which the Society Es enjoyed during the 
past year, and upon the outstanding and strong financial position 
which it occupies. 

The remarkable increase in the Society’s business in face of the very 
unfavourable conditions during the year proves that the efforts made 


have given general satisfaction. 
WILLIAM RAMSDEN, 
President. 


New Balance Sheet. Prospectus, and full information sent free on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


London District Office: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Telephone: Gerrard 4443. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON 


LORD ASHFIELD ON LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. 


The annual general meeting of the Underground Electric Railways 
Co. of London, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at 55 Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W., the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : 

Let me first of all briefly review the results of the several companies 
in which you are interested. 

Taking the Operating Companies first, I was fortunate in being 
able to report to the shareholders of the Railway and Omnibus Com- 
panies results which, in view of the troubles of the past year must, I 
think, be considered satisfactory. The industrial difficulties of the 
year 1926 were unprecedented, and I think we may congratulate our- 
selves that in spite of these difficulties the Operating Companies were 
able to maintain in every case the rates of dividend paid in the previous 

ear. These results were, as I have already said, only made possible 

y the operation of the London Electric Railway Companies’ Facilities 
Act, 1915, under which a common fund was established between the 
several Companies, so that they are all required to share in a common 
fortune. A further reason which certainly deserves mention was the 
reduction of the operating expenses in the course of the year, both on 
the railways and the omnibuses. 

I regret that I was not able to report equally satisfactory results in 
the case of the Tramways. There was practically no improvement in 
their position during the year and the negative results only serve to 
show once again the disastrous effects of the unrestricted and wasteful 
motor omnibus competition to which they have been subjected for 
the = few years. 

When we turn, however, to the results of the Associated Equipment 
Company, your manufacturing Company, we find a substantial im- 
provement. The net profit for the year was {129,447, an increase of 
£61,324 over 1925. Your Company have received a dividend of 8 per 
cent. free of income tax from your investment in that Company. 

A further development in connection with the Equipment Company 
has also taken place during the year. An arrangement has been 
entered into with the Daimler Company of Coventry, and in con- 
junction with that company a new company has been formed with the 
title of The Associated Daimler Company Limited, which will be 
responsible for marketing all chassis and complete vehicles manu- 
factured by the Equipment Company and engines (except for private 
cars) built by the Daimler Company. A further object of this fusion 
is to utilise the experience and resources of both Companies with a 
view to producing passenger and commerical vehicles of the highest 
grade and at the lowest possible cost. 

While dealing with the affairs of the Equipment Company I should 
remind you that at the moment its capital is held partly by your 
Company and partly by the London General Omnibus Company. 
Arrangements have now been made for the acquisition by your Com- 
pany of the holding of the London General Omnibus Company, which 
amounts to 50,000 {10 Ordinary Shares. 

There is one other Company in which you are materially interested, 
namely, the North Metropolitan Electric Power ‘ex Company, 
in which your investment has been slightly increased. The operations 
of this Company were not atiected to any serious extent by 
the general strike or by the dispute in the mining industry, and they 
have again been able to pay a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum. 

The form of accounts has been altered, and there is now included a 
separate Capital Account which shows at a glance the capital position 
of your Company. You will observe that your investments now total 
£15,023,649, an increase of {89,706 during the year, attributable to 
additional investments in the London General Omnibus Company 
and in the North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company. On 
the opposite side of the Account you will find a change in the descrip- 
tion PP the Ordinary Share Capital. You will remember that last 
July a scheme of reconstruction was pes before the Shareholders, 
whereby the 500,000 {10 shares and the 1,198,977 ‘‘ A’ shares of ts. 
each were converted to one class of £1 Ordinary Shares, and the holders 
of the 5,000,000 Contingent Certificates allotted one new {1 Ordinary 
Share against the cancellation of every 25 Contingent Certificates. 
This scheme received the approval of a very large majority of the 
Shareholders and of the Contingent Certificate Holders, and was duly 
sanctioned by the Court on October 13th, 1926. There are now 
5,068,878 new {1 Ordinary Shares fully paid. 

Turning to the Revenue Account on page 5, you will find that the 
income from investments was £804,113, an increase of (60,348. Adding 
to this amount the miscellaneous receipts, £5,975, there is a total of 
£810,088. The expenditure for the year amounted to /60,787, 
leaving net receipts totalling {749,301 ; after deducting the interest 
upon prior securities there remains a balance of £95,095, to which must 
be added the amount brought forward from last year, namely, £145,959. 
The expenses incidental to the scheme of reorganisation, all of which 
it is proposed to write off against Revenue this year, amounted to 
£19,929, and after deducting this sum there remains a balance of 
£221,125. Out of this balance your Directors recommend the payment 


of a dividend of 1} per cent. on the Ordinary Shares for the year 1926, 
which will absorb {76,033 and leave a balance of {145,092 to be carried 
forward, or {867 less than the amount ey oy forward from last year. 
The dividend which you will receive was f 


y earned during the year. 





ee 


I hardly need to remind you that this is the first dividend which 
has been paid upon the ordinary share capital of your Company, Fo 
a quarter of a century an investment of five million pounds has “ 
used in the service of the travelling public of Greater London while 
the owners of these shares have not received a single penny in return, 
You will rightly say that a meagre dividend of 14 per cent. and this 
prodigious public service fit ill together, and I can agree with you 

At the present time, in addition to the 79 route miles of Under. 
ground Railways, your Company controls, or is concerned in, over 
4,700 omnibuses operating over 860 miles of roadway, in 113 route 
miles of tramways, in a large manufacturing company, and jy an 
important power supply company. 

In 1908 the Companies in which you were interested ran Only 4 
million car miles ; in 1926 they had increased to 242 million, an increas 
of 505 per cent. The number of passengers carried increased from 
206 million in 1908 to 1,842 million in 1926, an increase of 794 per cent 

If we turn to the gross earnings of all the Companies in which you 
were interested at these two dates, we find that whereas in 1908 the 
gross receipts totalled only {1,500,000, for 1926 they totalled 
£18,500,000, an increase of 1,133 per cent. 

In 1908 the balance remaining after paying all working ex 
and meeting fixed charges amounted to {600,000. In 1926 it totalled 
£3,900,000, an increase of 550 per cent. Im these years we have 
added to the reserve funds until they now aggregate {7,000,000 

In one sense, al] this expansion cost you dearly, but I would assure 
you it was inevitable ; without it we could not have won through to the 
position which we are in to-day. Your courage and self-denial for all 
these years is your claim for consideration and reward to-day. 

If all the transport facilities in London were to be worked entirely 
independently, and if that high rate of profit which is earned on certain 
routes were to be utilised solely for the benefit of the shareholders in g 
particular undertaking, less profitable routes are certain to be starved 
and the unprofitable routes in a short space of time to be discontinued 
so that in the end there is no general and satisfactory system of trans. 
port, but only detached parts of one to the general detriment of the 
travelling public of London. The working of omnibuses in London 
by the independent proprietors is an example of what I mean. They 
are providing a service of omnibuses which happens to be profitable 
and in the majority of cases they have operated only upon profitable 
routes for the benefit of those interested in them, and have not borne 
their fair and equitable share of the burden of operating services, 
whether omnibuses or railways, which, although essential to the 
public requirements, cannot by themselves be made to pay. 

If the growth of the metropolis is to continue, we must provide 
ourselves with a proper transport organisation to take care 
of that growth. Such a system can, in our opinion, only be 
realised when all the various transport undertakings in London are 
co-ordinated under a single and effective control. 

We may fairly claim that our long experience in the provision of 
transport facilities for London is unequalled, and out of this expe. 
rience we unhesitatingly say that the proper solution of this problem 
is the establishment of a common management and a common fund. 
But the solution does not lie with us alone. We have made our 
contribution towards it; we have demonstrated in a practical 
manner, by the establishment of a common fund within our own 
Group of Companies, how such an arrangement can work. Had it 
not been for our action in pooling the resources of our operating 
Companies and in spending many millions of money in improving 
and extending the travelling facilities in London the traffic problem 
would have been a much more serious one than it now is. 

The Committee of the Ministry of Transport have in each of their 
reports supported our suggestion for a scheme of co-ordination ; they 
have said that the proposals appear to them to contain the only possible 
solution to this dificult problem; that the services of train, tram 
and omnibus must be complemental and not competitive. There 
would seem to be no reason for further delay. The problem of London 
Traffic has been reviewed and reported upon by Commissions and 
Committees for many years, and every phase of it has been discussed. 
I would remind you that such a scheme would require the support 
and approval of Parliament and I hope, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment will now actively interest themselves in the matter and take the 
necessary steps to secure that approval without further delay. 

There are three principles which must underlie any scheme which 
I think will meet with your approval. First of all the common 
management must, in our view, be a common management such as is 
provided by privateenterprise. Second, and it is an essential corollary 
of the first principle, the public must be protected against any risk 
of exploitation for private gain. Third, there must be a common 
finance. The common fund must also be permanent. Fresh capital 
will have to be raised on the security of the common fund, and that 
security cannot be limited to a term of years. Unless the scheme for 
a common management and a common fund offers chances of pet- 
manence and opens up possibilities of developments to meet the 
urgent needs of London and enables in a few years works which the 
London Traffic Advisory Committee recommends to be executed, I 
do not think we should wish to be associated with it. 

I must say just a word or two about your future prospects. AS 
regards the Operating Companies, although for the first two months 
of the present year the traffics for various reasons are not up to our 
expectations, and the expenses are still affected by the events of last 
year, I am confident that the results for this year will be an improve- 
ment over those now under review. Then, as regards your invest- 
ments in other undertakings. The Associated Equipment Company 
has considerable orders for chassis on hand and, while the transfer 
from Walthamstow to Southall must necessarily involve us in some 
additional expense, I am satisfied that the trading results for the 
current year will not give cause for any disappointment. I can safely 
say the same about your interests in the North Metropolitan Power 
Supply Company. The management of that Company is in capa 
hands, and I prophesy for that Company a prosperous future. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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